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An Incentive Budget 


R DALTON’S first Budget has been rightly hailed as a 
popular budget. It has been welcomed by the man-in- 
the-street as the first for a decade to give significant reliefs, 
and by industry both on this account and for its absence of 
any adventure into Socialist finance. But popularity is all too 
often a specious test of good budgeting, and never was it less 
reliable than now. To appraise this budget, the objective 
critic must forget his private satisfaction that it will leave him— 
after next April—with a little more money in his own pocket. 
But if austerity in judgment is tempered with a little 
political realism, Mr Dalton’s proposals will pass all reasonable 
tests—as a single essay in budgeting. If there is room for 
criticism on the wider issues, as distinct from points of detail, 
it is that the Chancellor has not yet fulfilled the promise of 
his recent Mansion House speech. In this budget there is no 
word, save inferentially, about the long-term economic plan that 
he then foreshadowed. He said, it is true, that this will be 
the first of a series of budgets; but one is left wondering 
whether the long-term plan, if it yet exists, may not be one of 
Socialist finance—especially for redistribution of incomes— 
rather than a programme of economic rehabilitation and control. 
And for the longer run, when the difficult transition is over, 
Mr Dalton merely concedes that the budget should be balanced 
Over a period of years, instead of annually. The Chancellor may 
have freed himself from the worst of the old orthodoxy, but he 


still seems to be thinking in narrow financial terms. There is 
certainly no virtue in not balancing the financial budget ; but 
whether that budget should, in any particular period, aim at a 
deficit, a surplus, or equilibrium must be decided solely by 
reference to the state of the national economy as a whole—and 
especially by the state of the employment budget. Full employ- 
ment policy would be seriously hampered if a Chancellor felt 
obliged to balance his financial accounts over any pre-determined 
period. There is no greater sanctity in a quinquennium than in 
the “ period in which the earth revolves around the sun.” To 
set up an equilibrium target-period of five or eight or ten years 
would be a retrograde step. 

But on these longer-term matters it is, perhaps, premature 
to judge too harshly on what is, after all, rather slender evidence. 
For the immediate future, the Chancellor has laid down all 
the right principles, and, in the main, his practical proposals 
conform to them. He emphasises the urgent need. to make good 
the wartime imroads into national capital ; to expand exports ; 
to re-equip and modernise industry ; and, above all, to raise 
national productivity. He is determined to “force down 
stubbornly ” all expenditure that has no national or social 
justification. He finds, with these priority objectives before him, 
that there really is little scope for any tax relief at all. To let 
loose any large volume of purchasing power would not only 
create inflation, but would inevitably divert real resources away 
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from the urgent work of capital replenishment. Politics, not 
economics, dictate tax relief at this stage. But, if some relief 
was politically and psychologically inevitable, it was imperative 
to ensure that the concessions should be such as would give the 
greatest possible incentive to effort combined with the minimum 
of inflationary pressure. 


Given an: acceptance of these unexceptionable principles, 
the precise nature of the mixture of tax relief was not a 
matter of major concern—provided that it obeyed the rules 
laid down. And, in the main, it undoubtedly does so, despite 
a certain leavening of the lump with a few, but only a few, 
scraps of purely socialist principle. The Chancellor’s main 
drive has rightly been to raise incentives, and his first step, 

uite properly, has been to restore the income-tax personal 
aaiaaees to their pre-war (not, be it noted, their 1940) level. 
That is a pure “incentive” measure, for there is no doubt 
that the tax deterrent to workers’ effort operated most strongly 
at the income levels that just fell within the tax range ; and 
this concession will reduce the number of taxpayers by two 
million. It is questionable—the Chancellor’s explanations 
notwithstanding—whether the same can be said of the new 
scale of tax rates for the first slice of taxable income. This 
looks more like socialist policy than restoration of incentive, for 
the effect is certainly to produce a moderate redistribution of 
incomes in favour of the lowest range of taxpayers, which are 
precisely those who secure the greatest relative gain from the 
restoration of the personal allowances. That is certainly true 
of the new surtax progression. There will be no surprise that a 
Socialist Government favours Socialism ; but the Chancellor 
might well ponder whether the tax burden on incomes around 
the £5,000 level is really in the national interest. Effort from the 
higher executive and professional man is not less important than 
effort from the wage-earner. 


Most unexpected move of all is the reduction in the 
standard rate. Perhaps this is psychologically wise, for the 
restoration of personal allowances by itself would not have 
had much impact upon incomes in the middle range. But one 
cannot help wondering whether the money released—{105 
million in 1946-47—might not have been better used to restore 
the earned income allowances to pre-war level. The main- 
tenance of these on the wartime basis, coupled with the Is. 
cut in the standard rate on all income and the withdrawal of 
the postwar credits, means in effect that taxation of earned 
income has been increased relatively to that of unearned. This is 
a curious decision for a Socialist Chancellor to take, especially 
at a time when the whole aim of policy is to encourage the active 
elements of the community. 


* 


The concessions to industry as such are quantitatively much 
fess substantial than those to individuals, but their psychological 
value should be very great. The Chancellor evidently sees 
the defects of EPT just as clearly as its most bitter City 
critics have done. He is to be congratulated, in this particular, 
on putting economic principle unmistakably above party 
doctrine. The reduction to 60 per cent—larger than had been 
expected—should dco much to restore incentive and reduce 
the inefficiency that any taxation of the “ceiling” type must 
tend to cause. Naturally, the reduction is coupled with with- 
drawal of the deferred credits ; and the right to claim deficiency 
payments will be limited to accounting periods ending before 
1947. This last step may press heavily on a few companies, but 
here, too, some limitation is plainly in the national interest—for 
a deficiency system could easily become a dangerous encourage- 
‘ment to waste and extravagance. For industry as a whole, this 
is a small loss beside the gain from the reduction in the rate 
of tax and the hardly less important decision to release speedily 
the accumulated deferred credits—especially as the new depreci- 
— allowances are to be brought into operation from next 

pril. 

Altogether, the tax concessions add up to some £380 million 
gross ; but the net cost, allowing for the withdrawal of the post- 
war credits, will be more than £130 million. The addition to the 
inflation potential must, however, be measured by the gross total. 
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The Chancellor has probably gone to the very limits of what was 
safe. Yet he could scarcely have done much less, for £380 million 
is not much more than 10 per cent of the total tax revenue. The 
balance between politics and economics, and between incentive 
on the one hand and inflationary risks on the other, seems to 
have been nicely struck. 

But the objectives that the Chancellor seeks will not be 
achieved unless the beneficiaries of this budget loyally respond 
to his exhortations. Individual taxpayers as a whole can have 
more money in their pockets or at the bank, but not more 
(or only a very little more) to spend. And they will not get 
their accumulated income tax credits, totalling £800 million, 
unti! the inflation danger has dispersed. Business enterprises 
will retain a larger part of their profits, and secure release of 
their deferred EPT credits, provided only that they use these 
resources to finance development and modernisation and not 
to put money into shareholders’ pockets. There is more than a 
hint that, if this last request is not obeyed, some form of legal 
dividend limitation will be speedily imposed. 

In the circumstances, a temporary tax on dividend increases 
would be defensible. It is a little disquieting, however, to find 
the Chancellor apparently toying with the possibility of a 
permanent profits tax as a successor to EPT. Profits, when 
they become dividends, are subject to tax in the ordinary way 
as part of individual incomes, and there is no case for taxing such 
personal incomes twice simply because they derive from profits. 
Profits retained in the business, if taxed differently at all, 
should on economic grounds be taxed at a lower, not a higher 
rate. Perhaps the Chancellor was merely talking for the benefit 
of his back-bench supporters. If not, he seems to be confusing 
profiteering with profit-making. By all means let him tax high 
incomes progressively, no matter from what sources they arise. 
But a drive against profits as such is a drive against that very 
enterprise which the main budgetary proposals are designed to 
stimulate. 

* 


For the rest, the Budget is wholly sensible. It is good to find 
that the Chancellor, despite strong pressure from interested 
groups, has set his face against any early reduction in purchase 
tax on cars and non-essentials, for retention of the tax will help 
to force such goods into export markets. And, on the plane of 
wider policy, it was obviously necessary to continue the subsi- 
dies in aid of the cost of living. To give tax reliefs with one 
hand and take them away with the other, through higher prices 
for necessities, would be quite pointless. But such “ indirect 
taxation in reverse ”—the cost of which may approach almost 
half, and certainly a third, of the Budget total in a normal 
prewar year—clearly cannot be continued indefinitely. The 
awkward problems that must arise when, eventually, the sub- 
sidies are dropped call for early and careful consideration. 
Meanwhile, continued price stabilisation will not be easy to 
achieve. Its success, especially in the large range of non- 
subsidised goods, will ee absolutely upon the extent to 
which wages can be held in check. On this vital matter the 
Chancellor was silent. His tribute to the trade unions for their 
wartime moderation makes his silence about the future the 
more remarkable—and just a little ominous. 

This, however, like most of the other defects in the Chan- 
cellor’s programme, is a fault of omission not of commission, 
and as such can the more readily be remedied before any real 
harm is done. The broad conclusion is plain. What was needed 
—and all that was possible—at this stage was a budget of 


limited incentives. And that is precisely what Mr Dalton has 
provided. 


A full summary of the report on 


‘THE IMPACT OF THE WAR ON 
CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION 


in the United Kingdom, the United States and Canada 

recently issued the Combined Production and Re- 

sources, Board, wiil be included in next week’s issue 
of The Economist 
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Speed, More Speed 


HE spectacle of Mr George Isaacs calling a speech by Mr 
T Winston Churchill on the size of the’ armed forces “ most 
irresponsible and mischievous” is one to evoke homeric 
laughter. Even if the adjectives had been appropriate, a sense 
of human proportion might have waited for them to be uttered 
by other lips. And in point of fact, if anyone was being irre- 
sponsible and mischievous in Monday’s debate, the first full- 
dress discussion of demobilisation that the present House of 
Commons has had, it was the Minister of Labour himself. Mr 
Isaacs showed himself to be totally out of touch with the opinion 
either of the public or of the House of Commons itself. Mem- 
bers of all parties, as the debate showed, are being inundated 
with letters, as is the whole of the press—but the Minister can 
only affect pained surprise that his statement of a month ago 
is not generally accepted as equitable and reasonable. There can 
hardly be a single person, outside official circles, who thinks 
it either fair or sensible, and certainly no one who thinks it is 
both. Yet the Minister still takes refuge behind his official 
advisers and refuses to budge, save to shift from one excuse 
for delay to another. 

What was really most revealing in Monday’s debate was what 
appeared to be the real cause of the Minister’s testiness. He 
had evidently come prepared with an official brief which went 
very littke further than the details of the present scheme of 
relief, and he appeared to be taken quite off his guard by Mr 
Churchill’s attack upon the whole basis of the scheme. The 
official plan contemplates a total strength of 2,400,000 next June, 
and Mr Churchill suggested that about 1,550,000 would be 
quite enough and that the others could be better employed in 
getting the wheels of industry turning. To find that the Minis- 
ter was not prepared to discuss the general justification of his 
scheme, or to contemplate its economic and social consequences, 
will serve to confirm all the worst suspicions that have been 
felt about his handling. of the problem. He apparently regards 
it as little more than a task of finding civilian clothes for those 
men and women whom the services, in their wisdom, choose 
to release. Anything in the nature of a grand order of priority 
for the use of manpower is apparently beyond his ken. 

Even among the details of demobilisation that were 
announced in the course of the debate, there are some very 
strange features. Mr Strachey’s speech was more impressive 
than Mr Isaacs’, which was just as well from the representative 
of the Service that is at present complaining the most and the 
loudest. He announced that RAF releases by the end of next 
June would reach Group 32 instead of part of Group 28. This 
is satisfactory, but it raises the question why, if the RAF can 
now, after pressure from public opinion, release these 100,000 
more men, it was ever announced that only part of Group 28 
would be released. It is only three weeks since that announce- 
ment was made, and the public was led to infer that the rate of 
release then fixed was final and based on the most careful and 
scientific scrutiny of the facts. Has the transport position 'm- 
proved so much in these three weeks? Or does it merely mean 
that the statement of releases and estimated strengths made as 
recently as October 3rd did not represent the most the Govern- 
ment could do by way of demobilisation? — 

These tergiversations would be less disquieting if there 
seemed to be any certainty of the rates of release estimated 
three weeks ago being achieved. In the 15 weeks from June 18th 
to September 30th, men and women were released at the average 
tate of 29,000 a week. In September alone, the average was 
37,000 a week. The weekly rate was thus still below the 45,000 
average forecast by the Prime Minister on September 3 and 
far below the 80,000 average to be reached in the last quarter 
of the year. The speed-up, which is really no more than a very 
temporary spurt, will have to become a sprint if the target set 
for the end of the year is to be achieved. And why is there still 
no explanation of the estimated fall in the weekly rate to 60,000 
in the first six months of next year? ’ 

The lack of candour on all eae detailed points is disturbing 


—not least to the bored, impatient and increasingly embittered 
men in the services. But the basic issue is the one raised in the 


House by Mr Churchill and completely ignored by Mr Isaacs. 
Can the country possibly afford to have armed forces amounting 
to 2,400,000 men and women a year after the end of the fight- 
ing? It is really impossible to contemplate either the economic or 
the political realities of the position in which the country finds 
itself without concluding that any such figure is madness. The 
political argument has often been set out in these columns. 
One year’s compulsory service can be expected to provide about 
250,000 conscripts, two years’ service 500,000, and so on. 
Voluntary enlistment has never, in peace-time, produced as 
many as 500,000 men for all three services together. If, there- 
fore, the Government contemplates twelve months’ compulsory 
service as a permanent arrangement, the peacetime establish- 
ment can be 750.000 ; if two years’ service, then it can be 
1,000,000. Higher figures than these are outside the limits of 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE NATIONAL LABOUR FORCE 
(Men aged 14-64 and women aged 14-59, in thousands) 
June, May, June, 
1939 1945 1946* 
Armed Forces, Police, etc.......... 557 5,244 2,500 
Group I Metal and Chemical I[n- 
audeties F955. FOF T REET. 5, 106 4,492 3,809 
Group I1.—Basic Industries: — 
(Agriculture, Mines, Government 
Service, Public Utilities, Trans- 
port, Food, Drink and Tobacco) 5,540 5,688 5,800 
Group I1.—Civihan Industries:— 
Building and Civil Engineering... 1,310 666 1,250 
RiastyiGhOm. . ceive « cicero so «hres ss 2,887 1,975 2,450 
Other Services and Professions... 1,882 1,427 1,650 
Civilian Manufactures (Textiles, 
Clothing, Boots and Shoes, and 
miscellaneous) : 
For Home Market.......... 2,650 2,073 1,150 
PU ON whose eke kcees 548 500 
IMIR vc 6 bate Seeks Foes 1,270 87 700 
Total Labour Force. é +: ssaeu « 19,750 21,652 19,800 


* For assumptions on which this column is based, see text of article. 


practical politics. If this is the peacetime establishment, what 
good reason can be given for not reaching it as soon as possible 
—say by December 31, 1946, at the latest? Talk of world-wide 
commitments is entirely beside the point unless it can be 
shown that there will be inescapable commitments in 1946 and 
1947 that will not exist in 1948 or 1949. It is most important 
to emphasise that this is not a pacifist or an anti-militarist 
argument, but a plain matter of facing the facts. Sooner or 
later, whatever its commitments, the country will have to cut 
its service coat according to its manpower cloth. Why not now? 
If the country cannot have more than 750,000 or 1,000,00c 
men in the services in peacetime, when does peacetime begin? 

The economic argument for a complete change of policy 
can best be seen by examining what is likely to happen in its 
absence. The first two columns in the adjoining table show the 
distribution of the nation’s manpower just before the war 
started and just before it ended. (These are the Ministry of 
Labour’s figures, except for the sub-division of civilian manu- 
factures between the home market and exports.) The third 
column is an attempt to forecast the position in June next year 
as it will be if no change is made in the Government’s expressed 
policies. The starting point for the whole table is the last figure, 
the total latour force. This increased during the war by nearly 
2,000,000. But it was purely a temporary increase and those 
who are best informed about the prospects do not expect any 
of this increase to be left, on balance, by next summer. Unem- 
ployment has been reckoned in the table at only 3} per cent 
of the total labour force—a very low figure. The working force 
for distribution among the various categories is therefore just 
over 19,000,000. The estimate for the armed forces is taken 
from Mr Isaacs’s statement of three weeks ago, with allowance 
for the continuing call-up and for the police forces. The metal 
and chemical industries will have an enormous deferred demand 
to meet ; they will be under pressure to produce for export ; 
they will be busy on housing components and fittings ; and it 
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appears to be the intention to keep up a certain production of 
munitions. During the war they gained 1,400,000 workers ; it 
has been assumed that by next summer they will have lost half 
of these. Group II, the basic industries, includes such indus- 
tries as mining, transport and the food trades, all of which will 
go up. A very moderate net increase has been assumed for the 
Group as a whole. Building and civil engineering will, if 
present hopes are realised, nearly reach pre-war levels. _ 

This leaves 5,750,000 men and women for the other civilian 
industries and services. Compared with many manufacturing 
industries, distribution can afford to offer attractive wages, and 
the large proportion of small businesses in the distributive 
trades is also a powerful attraction. The same considerations 
apply to the other services and professions. The table assumes 
that these two categories will have got no more than half-way 
back to pre-war by next summer—which is surely a conserva- 
tive basis. Civilian manufactures for export markets (which are 
also, of course, supplied from Groups I and II) must be 
assumed, in view of their priority, to be back almost to their 
pre-war size. 

The net result of all these calculations, which have carefully 
been kept conservative, is that the poor residuary legatee, 
civilian manufacture for the home market, will be left with less 
than nalf its pre-war manpower. Indeed, if exports are to get 
their full pound of flesh, civilian manufactures for the home 
- market might even be reduced below wartime level. This con- 
clusion, of course, has an almost Euclidean absurdity. What it 
means is that some of the other assumptions would have to 
be re-examined. But which? Is the export drive to suffer for 
lack of manpower? Or are the houses not to be built? Or is 
coal output to go down still further? Or are transport and the 
public utilities to be starved of labour and, in their turn, 
enforce a creeping paralysis on all other activities? What is the 


French New 


HEN the French electors, men and women, went to the 

polls last Sunday they were asked, first, whether they 
wished to return to the third Republic or to establish a con- 
stituent Assembly, and secondly, whether such a Constituent 
Assembly should be fully sovereign or have certain limitations 
placed on its powers. In essence these questions can be held 
to mean: do you want a New France or the old Republic, and, 
do you want a stable executive not under the day-to-day control 
of the legislative assembly? At the same time, the French 
electors voted for a new representative assembly which, accord- 
ing to the answer given to the first question, was to be either 
the Constituent or a Chamber of Deputies. 

The results of the voting show that the French people are 
overwhelmingly in favour of breaking with the discredited Third 
Republic and for establishing a new political régime. Over 
19 million voted for a Constituent Assembly and only some 
800,000 for the Third Republic. The wish for a break was fur- 
ther underlined by the almost total extinction of the Radical 
party, the strongest and most typical party of the Third Re- 
public, the defeat of most of its leaders and the decimation and 
disintegration of the Right Wing groups such as M. Louis 
Marin’s Union Républicaine Democratique or M. Reynaud’s 
Alliance Democratique. The desire for new things also ex- 
plains the success of the MRP, an entirely new party, Catholic 
and socialist, and the virtual doubling of the Communists’ 
representation. 

At the same time the French voters appear to have shown a 
preference for continuity and for stable government. On the 
eve of elections in which he otherwise played no part at all, 
General de Gaulle appealed to the country to vote for a Con- 
stituent Assembly with limited powers dominated by a strong 
executive. As his speech was also a detailed defence and pane- 
gyric of the achievements of himself and his ministers since 
June, 1940, he also gave the impression, no doubt inten- 
tionally, that he was asking the French people for a vote 
of confidence in his leadership. This they gave him by 
13,224,753 votes to 6,613,630; only the Communists and 
the groupings close to them, who wanted a fully sovereign 
Constituent, and the Radicals, who did not want a Con- 
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particular sanctity of the armed forces that they impose they 
painful choices on the country? If at least a million could by 
taken off the first item in the table and 500,000 off the second. 
that would provide an immense easement in all the other cate. 
gories. The real question is not how many men and women 
the country can afford to release from the forces, but how many 
it can afford not to release. 

It would be very difficult to exaggerate the necessity for an 
immense speed-up in the transition from war to peace. The 
mobilisation of British resources for the war was well con- 
ceived, soundly planned and thorough—but it was also cruelly 
slow. What the United States accomplished in three years took 
this country fully five—and the war was nearly lost as a result. 
There are signs that the same thing is happening again, in the 
reverse direction. Very little objection can be taken on prin- 
ciple to any policies that the Government has yet announced— 
indeed, in some respects, and on paper, they have a sounder 
realisation of the necessities than the Conservatives did. But 
there is an alarming drop in the administrative tempo. It will 
soon be six months since Hitler died, and the civil economy 
of the country is still gripped in the war paralysis. Demobilisa- 
tion for peace is as much a race against time as mobilisation for 
war. The export problem is only the most visible facet of a 
general truth, that unless the British community can put forth 
its full strength within eighteen months or two years from now. 
it will lose the second Battle of Britain. 

It is not in demobilisation only that a great speed-up is 
necessary. But underlying all problems of organisation and policy 
is the great shortage of men. Uniformed unemployment in the 
services while the economic and financial strength of the coun- 
try runs to waste for lack of men—what could be more irre- 
sponsible and mischievous than a Minister or a Government 
which tolerates impolicy such as this? 


Deal 


stituent at all, voted against the General’s wishes. A desir: 
for stable government can also be read into the voters’ 
determined rejection of all the minor groups and splinter parties. 
The Communists, the Socialists and MRP each obtained over 
140 seats, while all the other groups put together, including the 
Radicals, amount to less than a hundred. At the same time, the 
hitherto non-party members of the various Resistance move- 
ments have at last sorted themselves out according to party 
allegiance, the Mouvement Unifié de la Résistance working with 
the Communists, the Union Sociale et Democratique with the 
Socialists. All in all, a great if superficial concentration and 
consolidation of political power occurred in France-last Sunday. 

Does it spring from any deeper reality? Does the virtual dis- 
appearance of the Right mean a new and more stable political 
equilibrium? It is certainly significant that the three parties 
which dominate the political scene are all pledged to the pro- 
gramme of the Conseil National de la Résistance, drawn uf 
in 1944, which contains sweeping provisions for social change 
such as the nationalisation of the monopolies, of banking. 
insurance and mining, and the development of workers’ partici- 
pation in the management of industry. M. Léon Blum, writing 
in Le Populaire on the morrow of the polls, declared that the 
CNR programme could be the basis of a new coalition. Cer- 
tainly it would need years of solid work to carry it out. But 
there are other features in the relationships between the parties 
which hold less happy auguries for future collaboration. 

In spite of their former agreement on the CNR programme, 
the three parties are deeply divided. Suspicion and bitterness 
corrode relations between the Communists and the other 
groups. The Socialists have seen a part of their industrial 
following transfer its allegiance to the Communists and theit 
position threatened in the Trade Unions. They have not lost 
ground, for in some regions—the Nord for instance—theit 
hold is tenacious and they have attracted many new voters 
among the artisans and small shopkeepers who probably voted 
Radical at the last election. But the influx of white collar 
workers does not check and may accelerate the transfer of the 
industrial workers’ allegiance to the Communists. The Com- 
munists have been more dynamic, more versatile, more insistent 
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on wage increases, less concerned with inflation, more violent 
6 for purging, and, the Socialists would say, less scrupulous about 
® means, infinitely less folitically responsible and ultimately 
cynical about demecracy. They are, moreover, profoundly sus- 

t as unfree agents, as supporters primarily of Russia and 
not of France. 

All these criticisms have appeared in the Socialist press. 
The fact that they can be made has on occasion led the 
Socialists to align themselves with the MRP—as for instance 
over the answer to the second question in the referendum. 
This orientation, in its turn, leads to violent criticism from 
the Communists who accuse the Socialists of betraying working- 
class unity to flirt with disguised reactionaries—in other words, 
the MRP, against which the Communists have carried on a 
sustained and ferocious attack. For instance, Marcel Cachin, 
analysing MRP’s success at the polls, wrote in L’Humanité: 

The elements of reaction, the spokesmen of the Trusts and the 

Two Hundred Families, have given orders to their partisans to 
_ abandon the old worn-out groups headed by Louis Marin and 

Joseph Denais and to follow the MRP which professes a doctored 

Socialism. 

The MRP has undoubtedly secured some of the old Right 
Wing vote, but it is not a middle-class, clerical party on the 
lines of the old Centre Party in Germany or the Christian 
Socialists in Austria. It has a great deal in common with the 
Socialist Party on questions of structural reform—the CNR 
programme in fact—but it is divided from jt by its religious 
background which colours its approach to most political 
problems and leads, in the question of secular versus religious 
education and the état laic, to a direct collision. 
| The secularist issue—whether or not the State should sup- 
port confessional schools—is only one example of a number 
of divisions on specific policy, which quite apart from general 
philosophy or electoral competitiveness, hold the three chief 
parties apart. On domestic policy, Communists and Socialists 
support the école laique, the secular school. Their policy on 
nationalisation, on trade unions and on finance are very similar. 
MRP differs from them not only over religious education and 
the final scope of nationalisation, but over a conception dear to 
Catholics of the organisation of industry on syndical and 
professional lines which the Communists denounce as “ fascist.” 
In the other great field of politics, foreign affairs, the division is 
reversed, with the Socialists standing nearer to the MRP and 
the Communists isolated. L’Aurore, commenting this week on 
the need for agreement in foreign policy, said that 

it is precisely on this subject that the Communists and Socialists are 

divided. . . . Is it to be alliance with or obedience to Russia? Is it 

to be anarchy or Western regrouping? 
The Socialists and MRP are in favour of closer association in 
the West, the Communists fight it savagely. Even where all are 
more or less agreed—on the weakening of Germany—the 
Socialists condemn annexations and want to see some recon- 
struction of German economic life, while the MRP, following 
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General de Gaulle, appear to want the detachment from Ger- 
many of the Rhine and the Ruhr, and the Communists stand by 
the ruinous decisions on reparations taken at Potsdam. 

Given such wide disagreements, such electoral vilification, 
such tensions and fears, the degree to which the CNR pro- 
gramme can hold the parties together may not prove much 
stronger than the power of the Bible to hold together rival 
Christian sects. Yet no party has a clear majority. A coalition of 
two raises the old problems, since Communists and Socialists 
do not agree on foreign policy and Socialists and MRP are 
divided on domestic issues. Nor could the Communists be left 
out, for no government could risk the effect of their opposition 
on the discipline of the industrial workers. The Socialists are 
indispensable, since Communists and MRP could not con- 
ceivably form a team. As for a Communist-Socialist Govern-. 
ment, not only would it split on foreign policy, but General 
de Gaulle would almost certainly refuse to govern without the 
MRP which, if not officially his party, gives him wholehearted 
allegiance as “the First Resistant of France.” The outcome 
of the election is thus almost certain to be a revival of the 
coalition based on the three rival parties. 

It is difficult to believe that it can form a very stable, united 
or purposeful Cabinet. The divisions and animosities of the 
campaign will be carried into the council chamber and unless. 
firm leadership and mediation are exercised from above, France 
may find that it has voted itself not into strong government but 
into deadlock. It is this fact which makes the attitude of General 
de Gaulle crucial to the future of French democracy. The people 
have not given any one party so strong a vote that it can, by 
sheer weight of numbers, dispense with outstanding men. When 
the Constituent Assembly meets on November 6th to elect a 
Head of Government, there can be no doubt that its choice 
will be General de Gaulle. In the next seven months—formative 
months for the Fourth Republic—he will have two great 
advantages in reinforcing his political position. His Government 
will enjoy greater powers than any previous legitimate democratic 
Government in France. Like the British Cabinet, it can be 
overturned only by a formal vote of censure. At the same time. 
the Cabinet and the Constituent will be evenly divided between 
the three partly co-operative, partly antagonistic parties—a situ- 
ation that gives infinite power of manceuvre, influence and sug- 
gestion to the Head of the State. The likelihood is, therefore, 
that policy in France for another year at least will be made 
not directly by the parties but indirectly by General de Gaulle 
through a series of deals and compromises. To this there seems 
no alternative, but it may be questioned whether such methods 
will give France its needed plan of bold and comprehensive 
internal reconstruction, or modify the chauvinist foreign policy 
of the first year. But they will undoubtedly reinforce the in- 
dispensability of the General. In France it is not only the 
unduly cynical or the unduly pessimistic who remember Louis 
Napoleon and are setting an apprehensive question-mark against 
the future, 
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The Cost of Housing 


URTHER reflection on Mr Aneurin Bevan’s statement on 
housing reveals a purpose but only half a plan. Complete 
darkness shrouds the financial lines of the blueprint from which 
his edifice is to be built. Until the Minister provides estimates 
of the cost of his housing programme and the methods pro- 
posed for meeting this cost. it is impossible to give him proper 
credit for the energy and determination with which he appears 
to be tackling the general problem. Not only is it necessary to 
assess the methods of financing the housing programme within 
the narrow confines of this particular service itself, it is also 
necessary to consider whether the proportion of national 
resources to be devoted to housing is correctly weighted com- 
pared to that of other claimants—schools, hospitals, trunk roads, 
and above all the re-equipment of productive industry. 
Mr Bevan placed in the forefront of his proposals the para- 
mount claim for houses for the lower income groups. This is 
socially right and politically expedient, but it raises very serious 
financial problems about which he said nothing. In providing 
houses for the poorest workers the basic financial difficulty is to 
close the gap between the maximum the occupier can pay and 
the minimum at which the house can be built on the current 
standards of the day. Before the war, the maximum gross weekly 
rent for the lower income groups was commonly reckoned at 
10s., but in the cases of large families or pensioners this was 
often too: high. Given the general rise in wages during the war 
15s. might now be a fair sum: with the proposed social security 
benefits, as a measure of what the poorest can be expected to 
afford, it certainly cannot be higher. From this a deduction : 
be made for rates. Even if rate assessments are equalised, 
is certain to be an increase in poundage to cover the cost of 
higher social and other services, and it is, therefore, very im- 
probable that rates on these houses will be less than 4s. a week 
on the average, leaving a net weekly rent of, say, 11s. Not all 
the new houses will be built for the lowest income groups, but, 
if Mr Bevan’s policy is implemented, a large proportion will. 
It is impossible to make any precise estimate of the present 
or future costs of building, but some guide to the magnitude 
of the problem can perhaps be given. In May 1945 Mr Sandys 
—then Minister of Works—estimated that there had been an 
overall increase in costs of 70 per cent to 100 per cent over the 
level of 1935-38. This was almost certainly an underestimate 
and a figure of 110 per cent would be nearer the mark. In 
addition, there has been a sharp rise in the minimum standards 
of housing. After the last war a 3-bedroomed Tudor-Walters 
house of 600-700 square feet was considered adequate. The 
Dudley house (Design of Dwellings, H.M.S.O., 1944) visualises 
a minimum of 990 square feet. The pre-war average (1935-8) 
cost was 10s. a foot: it is now about 21s. a foot, and may 
increase. This gives a sum of £1,040 a house, so that a total 
of £1,200 a house, to include site purchase and clearance, would 
be a reasonable guess, and is certainly not an over estimate. 
This sum conforms to Mr Bevan’s ceiling for building licences. 
The weekly cost of a £1,200 house with money borrowed 
at 3% per cent together with 1 per cent for amortisation and 
I per cent for repairs and management is 23s. 6d. a week. As 
it was argued earlier that a figure of 11s. a week was the 
maximum net rent an unskilled worker might be expected to 
pay, this means that the rent income from these houses will be 
less than half the real cost. The new Minister has resisted 
pressure to announce a definite target for his housing pro- 
gramme, but assuming a yearly output of 400,000 houses (it 
Was 300,000 to 350,000 a year at the peak of the building boom 
between the wars) this will cost the Exchequer £13 million a 
year for each year’s houses—that is, a semi-permanent annual 
burden of £130 million when the ten-year programme is com- 
plete. Even if a good proportion of these four million houses are 
built for higher income groups the standard and therefore the 
cost of the houses will be higher. By comparison the total cost 
to public funds, central and local of working-class houses 
averaged £45 million a year, and the total cost of all social 
services £491 million a year between 1954 and 1937. 


There are two additional complications involving further 
burdens on the Exchequer. Firstly, after the first few years, 
there will be the additional cost of buying and demolishing 
existing houses, which will have to be added to the 
£130 million. When the absolute shortage of houses has been 
met by providing each family with a separate dwelling (estimated 
at 750,000 houses) the pulling down of old dwellings will 
become a necessary part of housing policy. Not only is it 
socially desirable to replace bad inferior houses by good new 
houses, but the new houses will not be occupied, however good 
they are, if there is always available, at much lower rents, a 
surplus of perfectly sanitary houses whose defects are merely 
those of less convenience within and less sightliness without. 
Secondly, it is probable that building costs will fall after a few 
years, and this will mean that the new houses of 1955-60 will be 
cheaper than the houses of 1945-50. If by that time the quanti- 
tative supply of houses exceeds the demand, the 1945-50 houses 
will have to be further subsidised or stand empty, because 
people will prefer the newer and cheaper houses. This may not 
show itself for a time, since the 1945-50 houses should be more 
attractive than the 1919-1939 houses, but as the latter are 
also cheaper the dilemma will not be long delayed. 

The question of the allocation of subsidies, as well as their 
total magnitude, also needs careful thought, in order that they 
may be given where they are most needed. The calculations of 
cost given above are based on averages, but averages cannot be 
the basis of legislation. Some more flexible instrument than 
the flat-rate subsidies of the Chamberlain and Wheatley varieties 
of 1923 and 1924 is required, for a flat rate may be more 
than enough on one site or locality and not enough in another. 
If the maximum social benefit is to be provided at the lowest 
cost, the subsidies need to vary not only from place to place 
but also from tenant to tenant. Indeed, as Miss Marion Bowley 
shows in her recent study of housing policy between the wars,* 
the most effective way of assisting housing out of public funds 
might be to control very closely all the activities of housing 
authorities both in building and in management of estates, 
and when all due economy has been ensured by this control, 
to meet from the Exchequer any deficits incurred. It can 
properly be argued that if central control goes as far as this, 
it might as well take the final step to a National Housing Cor- 
poration and cut the local authorities out completely. This is 
likely to be regarded as an extreme step. But subsidy policy 
must find a resting place somewhere between the one extreme 
of simply guaranteeing the authorities’ overdrafts, which permits 
the maximum freedom of adjustment to infinitely varying cir- 
cumstances, and a flat rate subsidy, which to some extent limits 
the commitment of the Exchequer. 

On both these questions—the total magnitude of the subsidy 
and the method by which it is to be paid—Mr Bevan is as 
silent as his predecessors. But it is becoming vital to have a 
decision. The authorities cannot plan their programmes without 
knowing what their commitments will be. The public has a 
right to know what proportion of the national resources, both 
real and financial, are being mortgaged for this purpose. There 
is, Of course, no inherent reason why burdens even of the 
magnitude here discussed should not be assumed. It might be 
money well spent. But it is somebody’s duty to consider what 
will happen to the other claimants if housing demands are 
met on this scale. Even though Mr Greenwood is in supreme 
charge of the housing programme, its cost cannot be dismissed 
as a meaningless symbol. It will be no service to the homeless 
to embark upon a huge programme which, when the burden 
it imposes begins to be felt, suffers the same retrenchment as 
befell the programme of 1919. To do this is to have fewer 
houses in the end. Is Mr Bevan quite sure that he is not doing 
the same disservice to housing as Lord Addison did after the 
last war? 

As it happens, there is a way in which the cost of the 
housing programme—whether that cost is reckoned in man- 





* Housing and the State. George Allen and Unwin. 15s. 
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hours or in pounds sterling—can be reduced without reducing 
the number of houses built. The decision to raise the standard 
of public housing from the 600-700 square feet that prevailed 
between the wars to the new Dudley standard of 990 square feet 
was taken during the war years without adequate consideration 
of its consequences. Even now, those consequences are not 
being faced. The ordinary unskilled wage-earner has never in 
history been able to afford the economic rent of a new house. 
The gap between what he could afford and what a new house 
would cost would have widened in any case during these years, 
since the cost of building has risen more than wages. But it 
has been still further widened by a decision to increase by 50 
per cent the minimum permissible standard of accommodation, 
with the result that now houses will have to be made available 
at less than half their cost. And all this at a time when the 
country is shorter not only of physical resources in general but 
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quite specifically of building resources, relatively to the claims 
upon them, than ever before. Was the Tudor Walters standard 
of the inter-war years so shockingly bad that it could not be 
tolerated for a few years more—say until the first million 
new houses have been built and the immediate crisis met? This 
will no doubt be attacked as a reactionary proposal, but it is 
no more reactionary than to hold that half a loaf is better than 
no bread. The amount of building labour available is limited 
and so is, or should be, the amount of money that can be 
spared. Both could be spread over a larger number of houses if 
the houses were kept smaller. And there would also then be 
less risk than there is at present of the housing bubble being 
blown up so large that it will surely burst. 

If Mr Bevan really has a housing plan, as distinct from an 
unco-ordinated set of expedients, he will have to give the 
Government’s decisions on these vital matters without delay. 


| * "East of the Elbe 


(By a Special Correspondent) 


NLY half a year has passed since the last shots were fired 

in the battle of Berlin and the Russian invasion of 
Eastern Germany was completed. Within this brief period 
the entire social and economic structure of Eastern Germany 
has changed almost beyond recognition. Germany’s eastern 
frontier has been shifted westwards ; and Berlin now lies almost 
within the range of the Polish artillery on the Oder. It is as if 
the distances between the Urals and Lake Baikal and the Spree 
and the Elbe had suddenly shrunk, as if some fantastic land- 
slide had thrown Leipzig and Dresden into the immediate 
neighbourhood of Kharkov or Chelabinsk. 

When the Red Army entered the lands east of the Elbe, 
Goebbel’s last gloomy prophecies about the impending “ onrush 
from the steppes ” were still ringing in the Germans’ ears. Most 
Germans knew that they could expect no mercy from the 
Russians. The driving force behind the “ armies of the steppes ” 
was their longing to avenge all the sufferings and humiliations 
inflicted on Russia by the Third Reich. Millions of Germans 
fled panic-stricken from Russian revenge ; millions more stayed 
behind, fatalistically resigned to their punishment. On the other 
hand, in Berlin and other cities, where even after years of 
Gestapo rule Communists had not been altogether extirpated, 
the approaching sound of Russian guns aroused a hopeful stir 
in working-class districts. In the Battle of Berlin, German Com- 
munists from Wedding and Neukéln came out to assist the Red 
Army’s assault on Hitler’s last ditch. Most of the Berlin 
intelligentsia, torn between fatalism and uncertain hope, 
wondered whether the Russians, after all, might see the advan- 
tages of some reconciliation with defeated Germany and refrain 
from orgies of revenge. 

To-day Russian policy is still confronted by this dilemma 
between the desire for revenge and the need for reconciliation. 
Stalin’s remark—that Hitlers come and go but the German 
nation and State remain—have been displayed on placards and 
banners all over eastern Germany. Nevertheless the first weeks 
and months of the Russian occupation were given to an orgy 
of revenge. For nearly four years the Russian soldier had gone 
into battle with the grim words: “Death to the German 
invaders” ringing in his ears—the words had been daily 
repeated in Stalin’s Orders of the Day; and they implied no 
discrimination between Nazis and other Germans. To the 
Russian soldier each farmstead on the road to Berlin was the 
lair of a fascist beast.” Each cow was a fascist cow. Even if 
the commanders had reversed the earlier attitude and done 
their utmost to keep the emotions of the men under control, 
they would probably have been helpless against the cumulative 
effect of the persistent propaganda of revenge ; and there is 
very little evidence that the Russian commanders took any 
special trouble to restrain their soldiers. For a German civilian 
these first months of the occupation meant the complete absence 


of any sense of personal safety. Even now, questions of high 
policy mean little to him compared with the urgent daily 
problem of personal security for himself and even more for 
his wife or his daughter. One may wonder whether any modern 
German poet has produced a contemporary version of the 
terrible lullaby which was sung during the Swedish invasion in 
the Thirty Years War. 
¢ Bet’, Kindlein, bet’, 
Morgen kommt der Schwed’. 

Nor has the orgy of revenge been confined to individual acts 
by Russian soldiers. At one point, the dismantling of Germany’s 
factories and railways and the despoiling of German farms 
threatened to turn the land east of the Elbe into an economic 
desert. The cattle have been either slaughtered by the 
Wehrmacht or killed during hostilities or removed to Russia ; 
only 20 to 30 per cent remain. The fact that agriculture in 
war-devastated Russia is in no better condition than in Russian- 
occupied Germany explains but does not soften the picture of 
desolation in the countryside east of the Elbe. Paradoxically 
enough, in spite of their fear and dejection, the Germans 
in the Russian zone are regaining something of their habitual 
feeling of superiority. They look with some irony at strik- 
ing examples of Russian inefficiency and bungling. They 
stare with amazement and amusement at Russian soldiers 
tossing dismantled precision tools or delicate pieces of optical 
machinery into lorries or horse-drawn carts like sacks of potatoes. 
And they notice with perserve and ill-hidden satisfaction the 
incredible poverty and haggardness of the vistors from the 
East. * 

It would be quite wrong to deduce from this that the 
Russian occupation presents only a picture of unmitigated gloom. 
Now that the fit of destructive revengefulness seems to” be 
nearly over, the Russian Military Government is getting dewn 
to brass tacks and trying to rehabilitate what is left of eastern 
Germany. The railways do run, after all. Municipal services 
and public utilities have been restored. Rubble is being cleared 
from the streets perhaps quicker than in other zones. This is 
being achieved by a fairly ruthless conscription of womenfolk 
and old people for the work. The sight of “chains” of old 
women removing debris may shock the western European 
visitor. But is it not better to force even the old and the weak 
to remove the rubble and so to clear the ground for future 
building rather than leave them waiting for miracles and dying 
among infested debris? Those industries that have not been 
or could not have been dismantled—the coal and the potash 
mines, the famous Leuna works, some of the Zeiss factories— 
are already working, some of them at full pressure. Coal is 
being imported from what is now Polish Silesia to keep those 
industries running. Drawing on their own experience, the 
Russians are teaching the Germans how to make do with fire- 
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wood in a coalless winter. They also supply them with the 
meagre food rations from stocks that have been harvested and 
gathered in by Red Army detachments from fields deserted 
by Junkers and peasants. The vengeful victor is trying to 
organise some life in the desert of eastern Germany. 

There are definite attractions for the intelligentsia. Artistic 
life in Berlin and the provinces has been revived primarily 
through Russian encouragement. Theatres and concert-halls 
are packed with German audiences. German newspapers in the 
Russian zone are, in spite of annoyances over censorship, more 
vivid and better produced than those published in the other 
zones. They have also some margin of free expression, which 
is incomparably wider than the margins allowed under the 
Nazis—it might even arouse envy in a Russian journalist. 
What has been remarkable in the Russian Military Government 
so far is perhaps not the extent to which it has transplanted 
Russian totalitarian methods to Germany, but the extent to 
which it has refrained from doing so. 

There are, for instance, the four parties—the Liberal 
Democrats, the Christian Social Union, the Social Democrats 
and the Communists. Each party has its headquarters in Berlin 
and a network of organisations in the provinces. Each somehow 
succeeds in speaking in its own idiom in the columns of its 
newspaper, even though it dare not differ explicitly from the 
views deemed to be “constructive” by Marshal Zhukov’s 
emtourage. Although the German civilian administration is 
formally organised on the basis of equal representation of all 
four parties, the Communists are in key positions everywhere. 
Yet the multiparty system is more than mere window-dressing. 
The parties are not allowed to engage in public polemics ; but 
their representatives do express their views and do exert 
pressure on the German civilian administration. All leaders, 
from Right to Left, agree that their organisati he spot 
are handled more or less correctly by Soviet comman@trs. They 
also hold that the Russian policy of reviving the parties has 
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been, at least in theory if not in actual execution, sounder than 
the rather timid and distrustful attitude of the British and the 
Americans. Both leaders and members take pride in the exist- 
ence of their own zonal “ government” in the Russian zone. 

Nor would it be wise to undefrate the extent of popular 
response to the social reforms taking place east of the Elbe, 
even though it is undoubtedly accompanied by an undercurrent 
of cautious reserve. The central issues here are the land 
reform and the nationalisation of industry. Since its entry, the 
Red Army has been occupying the large estates of the Junkers, 
(some of whom can be met driving in gipsy carts on the roads 
in the British and American zones). Their estates have been 
used as food bases by the Red Army, though recently half 
of them have been handed back by the Soviet quartermasters 
to the provincial German administrations for distribution among 
farm iabourers, landless peasants and Germans expelled from 
the eastern marches. It is planned to hand back all estates before 
the end of the year to Germans—but by no means necessarily 
to their former owners—and the provisioning of the Russian 
troops will be organised on the basis of deliveries of foods by 
the peasants. This redistribution is being carried out in a 
rather rough-and-ready manner. One hundred hectares is the 
maximum size of a farm, rigidly fixed, regardless of the fertility 
of the soil. No compensation is paid to former owners—only 
estates belonging to the Church and to “ active anti-Nazis ” are 
exempted. The strongest, though not publicly discussed, con- 
troversy turns on the future structure of farming. The Russians 
—and of course the Communists—with memories of the Russian 
land reform of 1917 in their mind, favour the splitting up of the 
large estates into smallholdings. But the large Prussian estates 
have been modern grain or potato factories’, quite unlike the 
primitive estates of Russia before the revolution. To split them 
up would reduce their productivity ; and there is no housing 
accommodation for the smallholders. The Christian Democrats 
as a matter of dogma favour small property and argue for 
delaying the reform and carrying it out gradually. The Social 
Democrats favour the conversion of most large estates into 
large farmers’ co-operatives. The Communists are for the 
immediate splitting up of the estates, regardless of the con- 
sequences. 

No matter how the redistribution is carried out, it will cer- 
tainly have a profound effect on German social history, even 
though it will lower food production in the immediate future. 
What is now being socially obliterated is the stratum which 
used to be the prop of the Hohenzollern empire and which 
reasserted itself under the Weimar Republic through Hinden- 
burg, the gravedigger of the Republic. Together with land 
reform, nationalisation of industry has been initiated in 
Thuringia and Saxony, the old strongholds of German Com- 
munism. The scope of the nationalisations has, however, not 
yet been defined. All these sweeping reforms are more than a 
process of denazification. They represent not merely a political 
purge, but a profound and probably lasting social upheaval. 
In the short run the upheaval is already adding to the con- 
fusion and turmoil prevailing in eastern Germany. But the 
future historian will perhaps say that in the year 1945 the 
iron broom of Russia “swept away the rubble of feudal sur- 
vivals * in eastern Germany, just as another invader from the 
West swept away a great deal of political junk nearly a century 
and a half earlier. 

On balance, however, Russian policy has not secured its 
objective—it has not made of eastern Germany a genuine 
sphere of Russian influence. If elections were to take place in 
Germany now—and the Russians have already promised com- 
munal elections in their zone for the beginning of next year— 
their result would probably not differ much from that of the 
recent Hungarian elections. But, as in Hungary, a fairly large 
section of the people would probably still approve the Russian 
programme of social reform, if not the actual Russian occupa- 
tion. And even the Conservatives, who were originally opposed 
to the reforms, will not be able to work the miracle of a return 
to the social status quo. Whatever the duration and the further 
policies of the Russian occupation, it has already impressed 
itself on Germany’s social structure to an extent that cannot 
easily be ignored even beyond the Russian zone. 
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| NOTES OF 


If the peoples of the world need reminding of the scope and 
horror of the Nazi regime’s record, the indictment drawn up 
jointly by the Four Powers will prove a compressed but con- 
vincing reminder. Here are retailed the steps by which from 1921 
onwards Hitler, working through the Nazi party, plotted to 
secure control first of Germany, then of Europe, then of the 
world ; the indictment recalls the use made of the colossal Nazi 
power—the exterminations, the deportations, the looting, the 
destruction—and it names, in person and by groups—SS, SA, 
Gestapo—those mainly responsible for the long chronicle of 
crime. 

If the word crime has any meaning, the Nazi system was one 
of the most criminal the world has ever seen, and there can be 
no doubt at all that the men chiefly responsible should receive 
due punishment. But the indictment raises one or two questions, 
none the less. Is it not a most inadequate and superficial reading 
of history to dismiss the unparalleled upheaval of the German 
revolution as’ simply a “conspiracy,” the plot of a few wicked 
men? An indictment, naturally, cannot delve into the deep causes 
of history any more than a murder charge can detail the bad 
environment, broken home or inherited weaknesses that helped 
to condition the criminal. But it would be fatal if the German 
disaster were generally written off as a “conspiracy” and no 
account taken of the world conditions of international anarchy 
and economic depression which were the background of Hitler’s 
rise to power. 

Not would the victors be well advised to draw from this 
indictment the comfortable conclusion that all guilt and all 
responsibility for the world’s present ills are heaped on Hitler’s 
head. If mass deportations, the indiscriminate destruction of 
towns and political persecution are crimes when the Germans 
commit them against Jews and Slavs, they are no less so when 
they are perpetrated by non-Germans on the German people. 


* * * 


Hungary Stands Firm 


The Hungarian political parties have reacted with some spirit 
to Marshal Voroshilov’s demand, made on October 18th, that 
they should hold their elections on November 4th next on the 
basis of a common list compiled in predetermined proportions 
t0 be agreed amongst themselves. Fortified, no doubt, by the 
knowledge that their fortunes are being followed with interest 
in Britain and America, and that Anglo-American recognition 
will not be forthcoming unless there is some degree of freedom 
about their elections, they have taken something of a plunge. 
At an inter-party meeting held on Tuesday last, they unani- 
mously decided that the single list proposal must be abandoned 
and that all parties must go to the polls on a basis of separate 
and competitive lists of candidates. At the same time they have 
bridged the gap between their own and the Russian standpoint 
by undertaking that, whatever the outcome at the polls, the new 
Government shall continue to be a coalition of the four parties 
—the Smallholders, Sociat Democrats, Communists and National 
Peasants—whom the Russians had proposed to list. Marshal 
Voroshilov’s reaction to this politically mature and sober proposal 
remains to be seen. 
. But the formation of a coalition, however composed, is not 
even half the battle in Hungary to-day. In the miserable physical 
conditions which now prevail—conditions which include starva- 
tion, banditry, martial Jaw, inflation, few roofs, next to no fuel 
and the first nip of autumn in the air—foreign help must be 
secured if the Government is to weather the winter without revolt. 
At present, there is only one ready source of foreign aid— 

ussia, on the terms of a 50 per cent control over Hungarian 
economy as prescribed in the Russo-Hungarian economic pact. 
Unrra help is not available to ex-enemy states, and the United 
States announced through the State Department on Monday last 
that it would entertain a plan of assistance to Hungary’s 
economic recovery only if conducted in a Big Three basis. If, as 
teports from Washington suggest, the background to this official 
Statement is Congressional unwillingness to lend to any part of 
Europe where the Russian army is in control, then the new Hun- 
garian Government, however composed, can but turn to Russia. 

S gress not see that its impulses of Russophobia lead 
Precisely to those situations they seek to prevent? 
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THE WEEK 


The Budget Accounts 


Last April, Sir John Anderson estimated national expendi- 
ture in the current financial year at £5,565 million, of which 
£4,500 million was accounted for by Votes of Credit. Revenue 
he estimated at £3,265 million, leaving a deficit of £2,300 million. 
Mr Dalton’s supplementary Budget forecast no change in either 
of these estimates. On the revenue side, the main tax changes 
will not come into force until next April. The abolition of pur- 
chase tax on certain household appliances, such as stoves, gas and 
electric fires, other cooking and heating appliances, and refrigera- 
tors, takes effect immediately but the loss to the Exchequer will 
only be about £1,000,000 in the current financial year. The re- 
duction in EPT to 60 per cent comes into force on January Ist, 
but its yield in the present year will not be affected. 

On the expenditure side of the accounts, Mr Dalton said that 
the Votes of Credit issues were likely to reach the April estimate 
for two reasons. The cost of supplies formerly provided under 
Lend-Lease and credits for the financing of Anglo-French trade 
would outweigh a saving of some £200 million on the Defence 
and Supply Departments. Secondly, there are a great deal of 
terminal payments, in respect both of lump sum gratuities and 
credits to demobilised Servicemen and of compensation payments 
on the cancellation of war contracts. Civil expenditure, on the 
other hand, is likely to be £20 million higher than the April esti- 
mate of £581,300,000. Thus the final deficit for 1945-46 will not 
be far off the £2,300 million estimated by Sir John Anderson. 

The estimated effect of the change; in taxation on the accounts 
for 1946-47 are given below. (Most of the changes are discussed 
elsewhere in The Economist this week.) 


Estimate Estimate 
for for a 
1946 47 Full Year 
Income Tax :— (£ Miilions) 
Increase in the personal allowance from {80 to {110 p.a. 
for single persons and from £140 to £180 for married 
couples, and raising of the exemption limit from £110 
Li oie. iG ead Aaa A ot de aioe Shas see — 140 — 160 
Reduction in standard rate from 10s. to 9s. ............ —195 — 120 
Change in graduation of standard rate: first £50 of taxable 
income to pay one-third of standard rate, next £75 two- 
thirds, income above this to pay in full.............. — 38 — 42 
Surtax :— 
Increase in rates of surtax on income over /2,500 to a 
new maximum of 10s. 6d. on income over £20,000 against 
ot ee Se err ee oss + 7 
Total Income Tax and Surtax ............... — 285 —315 
Customs :-— 
Hydrocarbon oils (relief from duty of those used in chemical 
WEE 5. Stawducue wer bak ad'sk date alkieatn Ghee wat —,04 ® 
Excise :— 
res Paaiin thee iacah ions — 10 ° 
Spirits (repeal of certain allowances)..................2 + 1 - 
Distillers’ licences (reduction of duty on distillation for 
INE NIN ood ans Reb ncn dan dames <peunes Negligible © 
Tete Custom mint Riek. 6k. Sid is ee — 94 
Motos: Velsdole: tia ae o.n0ohe.00n09<542ke0ekss seeean ean Negligible 


* Not estimated. 


As a result of the cessation of post-war credits, the Exchequer 
will be relieved from incurring liabilities to repay £225 million 
a year in respect of these credits. The reduction in EPT will not 
materially affect its yield in 1946-47, since it will largely consist 
of tax chargeable at the war rate for the present year. For the 
year after that, the Chancellor estimated in his speech that, after 
allowance has Seen made, first, for the fall in excess profits, and, 
secondly, for the consequential increase in income-tax, the net 
cost to the Exchequer would be £30 million. 


2 * * 


The Effects of PAYE 


“There is plenty of evidence to show that [the income-tax] 
has depressed morale and reduced incentive, and it has in the 
aggregate diminished production. To this extent it has been a 
bad tax, which must be judged . . . as on balance undesirable 
in relation to its effect upon productive activity.” These are 
strong words to come from a Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
though Mr Dalton applies his criticisms to the levying of income- 
tax in general upon the smallest incomes, it is a matter of common 
knowledge that these defects have come to the fore since the 
introduction of Pay-As-You-Earn, It might seem surprising that, 
after such strong language, the Chancellor has found it possible 
to do so little to remove the disadvantages of which he spoke. 
It is true that he has relieved 2,c00,000 people from the ‘lia- 
bility to pay tax. But they are a small minority of the taxpayers, 
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and for the majority the old defects will remain. s-or them there 
will still be a point when tax suddenly becomes payable, and 
though the lowest rate will now be only 3s. in the £, this only 
covers the first £1 a week of taxable income. Mr Dalton cannot 
claim that he has provided more than a minor and marginal 
mitigation. 

Moreover, he may have succeeded in confusing the issue. It 
is not the levying of income-tax as such that provides a de- 
terrent to enterprise—or, more accurately, the deterrent is no 
greater on the small incomes than on the larger, where Mr Dalton 
has no dislike of direct taxation. Nor is it the- principle of 
Pay-As-You-Earn that is at fault. It is simply the peculiarly in- 
volved and complicated system of PAYE that is now in force. 

The system has a further defect. Mr Dalton has, in October, 
announced the rates of tax that are to apply from April next. 
He has been compelled to do so (and to invite anybody who can 
do so to delay the receipt of income until after April 5th) be- 
cause six months’ notice is necessary to alter PAYE. But what 
does this imply for the future? That Budgets will have to be 
opened in October, without the possibility of close estimation? 
Or that future Chancellors will have to give notice in October 
of the changes in income-tax they propose to make in the follow- 
ing April’s Budget—and thus tie their hands in advance? 

The way out of both dilemmas is the same. The deduction of 
income-tax and the payment of allowances will pave to be made 
two quite separate operations. Tax could then be deducted from 
all income at one or two simple flat rates (which could be changed 
overnight), the necessary progression being secured by the separate 
payment of the allowances. This is not a mew idea, but every 
month increases the proof of its necessity. 


* * 


aa 
Private Car Taxation 


Mr Dalton’s decision to continue the purchase tax on private 
cars is unanswerable in present circumstances. In limiting the 
domestic demand for cars, it will tend to divert the attention 
of manufacturers to the export markets. This, clearly, was the 
Chancellor’s intention, for he expressed the hope that the motor 
industry was “ going to export a lot more than it sells at home.” 
But it is much less certain that the Chancellor was right in telling 
the industry not to expect any reduction of purchase tax for a 
dong time to come. At present any cars that cannot be sold in the 
home market can certainly be exported. But the industry will 
soon be laying its plans for 1947 and even 1948, and it is by no 
means certain that the conditions will be the same then. A 
promise of reduction for the future time, whenever it arrives, 
when the total demand —home ana export—begins to fall below 
the productive capacity of the industry would have been much 
more of an incentive to rapid reconversion. 

The balance between home and foreign markets also affects the 
question of permanent motor taxation. Mr Dalton can hardly be 
criticised for stating, as a concition of any revision, that he cannot 
fergo revenue at this stage. Nor is it possible to quarrel with him 
for endorsing his predscessor’s decision that, as hitherto, part of 
the tax should be on the use of cars (in the form of the petrol 
tax) and part on the ownership of cars. The real issue concerns 
the form of the tax on ownership. Mr Dalton, like Sir John Ander- 
son before him, proposes a change-over from a tax on the dia- 
meter of the bore of the cylinder to one on its cubic capacity ; 
and, though he has not finally made up his mind, he inclines to 
the view that the tax should vary in small steps of 100 cubic 
centimetres each, rather than in wider steps, which, it is claimed, 
would concentrate production on fewer models. He did not even 
mention the alternative of an annual tax on the original selling 
value of cars—that is to say, a method whereby the tax on a big 
cheap car would be ‘smaller than that om a small and expensive 
car, which would not only be more equitable, but would also 
encourage the manufacture of exportable cars. 

It seems surprising that, in a matter where all the arguments 
of the public interest seem to point one way, and only the interest 
of the motor manufacturers the other, first a Conservative Chan- 
cellor and then a Labour Chancellor should side with the vested 
interest. Possibly there may be solid arguments against a change- 
over from a tax on horse-power to one on selling value, or against 
other methods of encouraging the design of cars that can sell in 
the world market ; but if they exist, they have not yet been dis- 
closed. Fortunately, Mr Dalton has not yet shut the door to a 
re-examination of the issue; he has decided to make his final 
decision on the basis of the balance of argument in the Committee 
stage of the Finance Bill. This will at least make it possible for the 
secret arguments, which are apparently so compelling, to b= 
brought to the light of day. 
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The Washington Talks 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated on Tuesday thar 
the financial conversations in Washington between the America, 
and British Governments had not yet reached even a Provisional 
conclusion, and that “ not everything written in the press on the 
subject of these talks should be believed.” When politicians spe, 
in this lofty manner, it usually means no more than that the pres 
reports have got a few details wrong, and the unanimity anc 
circumstantial nature of the reports from Washington in the lay 
few days indicate that this is probably the case. A hitch seen; 
to have occurred late last week, and the cause of it seems to 
have been a stiffening of the American attitude. These sudden 
shifts are familiar in Washington negotiations, and they usually 
indicate that the Americana negotiators, who are appointed by 
the President, have received indications of disapproval of thei: 
proposals from Congressional quarters. Whatever the cause, there 
is no longer talk of as much as $5 billions being available, ang 
the rate of interest mentioned in the reports has jumped from 
0.4 per cent to 2 per cent. It may also be reasonable to suppose 
that the non-financial terms have been stiffened up. 

To those who have always felt it difficult to be optimistic abou 
the outcome of these talks, this drop in the barometer is no 
surprising. Congress is never an easy body to please, and 3]! 
the indications are that Britain is distinctly out of favour x 
present. The public are at a severe disadvantage in trying to 
form a conclusion on whether any particular set of terms should 
be accepted, since they are ignorant of the decisive fact in the 
case—namely, exactly how desperate is the British need for 
doliars. That from about the year 1948 onwards there is a per- 


fectly feasible, alternative to complete acceptance of American 


ideas on trade has often been argued in The Economist. Bu 
what about 1946 and 1947? Could the country get along, on 
austerity conditions, without any dollars other than those it could 
currently earn or borrow? No secret is more carefully guarded 
than the answer to this question. Indeed, there are indications 
that the doctors disagree. But it may very well be that all the 
brave official talk about the existence of an immediate alternative 
to acceptance of the American terms is giving the public « 
feeling of confidence, or bravado, that the facts do not justify. 
* 

If the British Government have any freedom of choice (and 
the Americans would be very foolish to impose conditions on an 
unwilling partner), it is important to distinguish between whai 
can at a pinch be accepted and what cannot. No particular tears 
need be shed, for example, over Imperial Preference if the 
Dominions will consent to its abolition. It is difficult to see how 
the abolition of the “dollar pool” could do the United States 
any good, but in the last resort it would be absurd to prefer 2 
dollarless pool to dollars. The vital points would seem to be two. 
First, large and rigid dollar obligations cannot be afforded. Interest 
at 2 per cent and repayment of a further 2 per cent per annum 
on $4 billions would amount tc $160 millions, which is far to 
much. In particular, it would be the height of folly to replace 
sterling debts which bear little or no interest by dollar debts 
incurred on such terms. Secondly, the right to enter into agree- 
ments for the quantitative stabilisation of overseas trade should 
not be abandoned. Guarantees can be devised to prevent such 
agreements from being restrictive or discrimingtory in any reason- 
able sense of the words. But to abandon them altogether is to give 
up the attempt to bring overseas trade within the purview 0 
Full Employment policies. And that, for countries less fortunatt 


than the United States, is very probably to abandon Full Employ- 
ment itself. 


* * * 


Unrra’s Money Troubles 


The Unrra operations conference held last week in Romt 
has thrown a limelight on Unrra’s finances. Requests for 
supplies submitted by the Balkan Allies and Italy have been met 
with the news that a financial crisis lies just ahead. Unless more 
funds are quickly made available, Unrra cannot undertake re- 
sponsibility for the supplies to Italy, which it had promised (0 
take over from the Allied Commission on January 1st. Much 
less can it fulfil a tithe of the services due to China if Far East 
members are to get relief on the scale so far attained in Europe. 

Till now, Unrra’s system of financing relief for the stricken 
countries has been as follows:—Of its 49 members, 18 are “Te- 
ceiving countries” and contribute only to its costs of administra 
tion. The other 31—those physically little scathed by war—wer 
each due to contribute to its operational fund a sum equivalent (0 
I per cent of their national income. The total sum so pledged 
for 1944 and 1945 was $1,845 million, of which 75 per cent was 
the contribution of the United States. Not all of this sum is Yet 
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available. Of outstanding contributions, the largest is $550 million 
due from the United States, which still requires appropriation by 
Congress. 

But in view of new and sudden commitments in the Far East 
and Italy, the original pledge is not enough. At the Unrra Council 
meeting held in August, a second contribution of the same size 
3s the first was called for and voted. Some Latin American mem- 
pers said forthwith that they could not pay. The British and 
Canadian delegations promised their quotas. The American dele- 
gate, though he proposed the motion, added that if there were 
laggards—if the United States proportion should rise much be- 
yond 75 per cent—“I think it may develop that our Congress 
may raise questions ....” 

This is precisely what has now happened. It seems unlikely 
that Congress will refuse to allocate the outstanding portion of 
the first contribution, but the fate of the second is touch and go. 
The factors that are weighing with Congressmen are, first, the 
intense Russophobia now sweeping the States, and, second, the 
growing conviction that Europe is riddled with political graft and 
does not deserve a voice in allocating “our money.” In a word, 
the disunity of the Big Three is beginning to hamper even their 
relief work. 

_The best hope of offsetting this mood in America seems to lie 
in a campaign to prove the self-interest of setting the world on 
its feet. Perhaps even an isolationist can be made to see that 
machinery provided now—even if given free—opens up vistas of 
repeat orders later. Unless he accepts at least this view of Unrra’s 
worth to him, he can hardly object if needy Hungarians and 
Bulgarians turn to Russia for their requirements. 


* * * 


Better News from the Far East 


Although fighting and disturbances continue in  Indo- 
China and Java, the arrival of more Allied troops is little by 
little restoring a measure of order. The British Government 
appears to be dealing with the confused and delicate situation 
generously and competently. An agreement has been signed 
between France and Britain in which the British recognise French 
authority, and, after a visit to Chungking, the French Governor- 
General, Admiral d’Argenlieu, hopes to reach a similar agree- 
ment with the Chinese. Meanwhile French reinforcements are 
beginning to arrive in sufficient quantities to give grounds for 
hope of a fairly early British withdrawal. 

In Java, the British military authorities are working closely 
with the Dutch, and in the House of Commons last week Mr 
Attlee made it quite clear that there was no question of Britain 
failing to recognise its moral obligation to the Dutch or of any 
intervention in Dutch colonial policy. The misunderstanding 
appears to have arisen more over method and timing than over 
policy. In a debate in the Dutch Second Chamber, the Minister 
for Overseas Territories, Professor Logeman, though he main- 
tained his critical attitude towards the small size of the British 
contingents landed in Java and the delays in their arrival, paid a 
tribute to British understanding—* When we have a difference of 
opinion, it must be set against a background of deep respect and 
appreciation.” Professor Logeman outlined in the same speech 
his policy towards the Indenesians. Order must be restored, but 
this necessity did not, in his view, preclude’negotiations with un- 
compromised nationalists. The Dutch, after all, wish to work 
with them in full equality and offer then full’ self-government 
under a single crown. E Sd 

This sensible policy of mediation is not without its critics. 
Some Dutchmen believe that Soekarno himself is an honest, 
though misguided, nationalist. Others, including the Governor- 
General, Jonkheer von Starkenbergh Stachouwer, believe that 
negotiations are impossible until the “rebellion” has been 
crushed. Conservative opinion in general seems to follow the 
Governor-General, who has resigned. The Government have, 
however, the support of all liberal groups and can be relied on 
by their allies to unravel their colonial problems in a sane and 
Progressive way. 


* * * 


Allied Decisions for Austria 


It is not enough to recognise Dr Renner’s Government. That 
step, long overdue, has been taken this week. But the appalling 
Problems caused by the occupation will remain unsolved until 
the four occupying Powers either agree in the greatest detail on a 
unified policy for Austria or clear out of the country altogether. 
The second policy would be better from every point of view, 
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especially the Austrians’, but unhappily there are so far few 
signs of either plan being adopted. Some observers report that 
the French seem to be preparing for at least a 10-year occupa- 
tion in their zone. At the same time, in Vienna, agreement is no 
nearer on a joint policy in all zones to remedy Austria’s desperate 


economic plight. The Austrian Council of Ministers has again 
issued 


an urgent appeal to the Allied Military Authorities to organise 
co-operation between them and the Austrian Administration in such 
a way that a uniform plan for all Austria, irrespective of demarca- 
ton lines may be carried out, 

but the Authorities can, apparently, make no headway. 


The position is made even more inexplicable and apparently ir- 
responsible by the fact that in Berlin the Control Commission has 
succeeded in making a start with a uniform economic policy for 
all Germany. In Germany, as in Austria, inflation is an imme- 
diate threat. Accordingly, in Germany the Allies have agreed to a 
law very greatly increasing direct taxation throughout Germany 
to absorb some of the surplus purchasing power. This is only 
a first step, but at least it is a sign that no insoluble misunder- 


standings prevent joint Allied decisions. But if in Berlin, why not 
in Vienna? 


* * * 


Conflict Over Transitional Powers 


Vigorous and unexpected opposition to the Supplies and 
Services (Transitional Powers) Bill on its report stage centred 
on the clause providing for further control of prices. Fuller price 
control, such as was foreshadowed in the Chancellor’s Budget 
statement, is certainly desirable in order to combat inflation, but 
the method of sécuring it is unfortunate and irritating. Additional 
powers are wanted in order to fix the prices of non-utility and 
luxury goods article by article and even firm by firm. But why, 
in order to do this, must the Government demand an omnibus 
power to make any price regulations it pleases, instead of specity- 
ing the aims which it has in mind? 

his instance is typical of the Bill as a whole. Its phrascoicgy 
is 9 Vague that its intentions, rightly or wrongly, have becomr 
suspect. The psychological effect of giving such unlimited powers 
to the Government for five full years will be very dangerous, and 
not only the Bill’s wording, but the Government’s defence gives 
colour to the Tory claim that this is not a “ transitional ” measure 
at all, but is capable of being used to set afoot far-reaching and 
permanent changes. No proper reply has been offered to Mr 
Eden’s sensible and moderate plea for a periodic review of these 
powers beyond brave words from Mr Chuter Ede that 

We are told that these are powers beyand those sought in the 

greatest war in history. We believe that we are entering on an even 
greater war—the war against ignorance, poverty, and disease. We 
are determined to conduct that war with all the resources that this 
House places at our disposal. 
These are noble sentiments. But surely Parliament should play a 
bigger réle in waging this new and greater war than that ot 
authorising the Government to do whatever it pleases? That way 
lies benevolent despotism. And despotisms—even Labour ones— 
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have a way of not always remaining benevolent. The Lords may 
seek to reduce the period of the Bill’s duration. If so, the Govern- 
ment should think twice before pressing a claim which submits 
common sense to a party sensibility that is largely compound of 
pride and prejudice. 


TUC and Controls 


The seeds of a possible conflict between the Government 
and the trade unions are contained in the TUC’s latest demand 
for the immediate relaxation of existing controls over labour. 
The unions are asking for modification of the three main labour 
controls—the powers of direction under Regulations 18a and 
58a (which are now being kept in the background, except in the 
cotton industry); the Control of Engagement Order and the 
Essential Work Orders. They recommend that no powers of 
direction should be applied to men and women over 30, that the 
Control of Engagement Order should apply only to workers 
below 30, instead of as at present to men up to $0 and to women 
up to 40, and that workers in industries scheduled under the 
Essential Work Orders should be free to choose whether to stay 
or leave their work. 

The TUC’s claim is not altogether unexpected: there has been 
much pressure for the removal of labour controls since the end 
of the European war. But it will undoubtedly increase the 
Government's difficulties in effecting the redistribution of man- 
power. Although the Government has itself agreed on the desir- 
ability of minimising controls and restrictions, it was always 
implicit that these would be in the background during the tran- 
sition period, especjally when general powers over industry were 
being retained and even increased. The problem of manning 
the “ unpleasant ” industries, such as mining and cotton, will be 
made no easier if existing elements of labour control are removed, 
and already there is evidence that large numbers of Bevin boys 
are simply disappearing. The temporary expedient of employing 
German prisoners in the mines is being considered, but the 
miners’ union does not welcome the suggestion. 

The TUC would have been helpful, to say the least, if they 
had given some indication about how the problem of redissri- 
buting manpower could be resolved in the absence of controls. 
The most urgent task now facing Government and industry is 
to formulate a wages policy which alone will be able to bring the 
relationships between wages in different industries into line and 
assist the lower-paid industries to build up their manpower. 
Otherwise there can only ensue a general and haphazard scramble 
for wage increases which would defeat the Government's whole 
object of a planned transition. 


* * * 
Naturalisation 


Miss Rathbone, in the course of her perennial battle for the 
rights of refugees and minorities, has raised the same point, in 
the House of Commons, as was discussed in a Note in The 
Economist on October 13th about the naturalisation of British- 
born women married to aliens. She asked if the same privileges 
of naturalisation could be given to those marrying friendly aliens 
as are granted to those married to enemy aliens. The Home 
Secretary’s reply appeared deliberately to misunderstand her 
straightforward question, and laid stress on the difficulty of getting 
agreement with the Dominions. If this reflects his general atti- 
tude, then the statement on future policy, which he promised, 
will not amount to much. 
On the same occasion Mr Ede was asked whether he would 
offer immediate naturalisation to aliens of good character who 
had served with HM Forces or done useful work during the war. 
Again Mr Ede evaded the issue, but he did give the following 
figures : — 
6,428 applications for naturalisation were outstanding when 
the procedure was suspended in November, 1940. 

7,158 further applications have been received since, but 
many prospective applicants have refrained from 
applying. 

4,030 cases of re-admission to British nationality had arisen 

since November, 1940—mostly of British-born women. 
70 aliens have been naturalised during the same period 
for reasons of national importance. 

676 other persons have been naturalised, including those of 

Frenchmen in HM Forces. 


A Labour Government is on the horns of a dilemma about its 
aliens policy. On the one hand, British Socialists have always 
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defended refugees and advocated a generous policy toward, 
foreigners. On the other hand, the trade unions, haunted py 
fears of unemployment, generally want immigration reduced tO a 
minimum. It is to be hoped that far-sighted generosity will pre. 
vail for both moral and material reasons. With a falling birth-rate 
an increase in the population under 40 would be specially 
welcome. ; 


* * * 


Franco Digs In 


General Franco has this month permitted the publication 
in a Spanish periodical of his famous letter to Mr Churchill 
on the Red Peril. The act is a measure of his present mood 
and prospects. Current differences between the Great Powers are 
in his view proving how right he was. He reckons to strengthen 
his backing at home by publishing proof of his Messianic 
qualities. 

And his reckoning is right. Any ground that he has recently 
lost by reductions in the powers of his Falange is more than 
offset by new support from other groups. Of these, the most 
important is the Church. In a pastoral addressed to his flock 
in September, the Archbishop of Toledo and Primate of Spain 
re-entered politics with the categoric statement that the State 
was in danger from foreign propagandists, that at such a time the 
Church must put out a call to all its sons, and that “no one 
wants an unnecessary revision which might lead us to another 
civil war.” It is no exaggeration to say that the whole Spanish 
ruling caste and a considerable part of the upper bourgeoisie 
fear the “ Reds ” to an extent that borders on mass hysteria, and 
that even those who dislike and despise the Franco régime are 
ready to see it in power because it at least keeps order. Provided 
this end is attained they are ready to swallow the means. 

Perhaps, in order to meet the criticisms of the régime which 
were contained in the same Toledo pastoral, the Government 
continues to maintain the fiction that it is bent on “ peaceful 
transition” towards greater liberties. This week’s concession is 
the granting of rights of assembly and association. But the new 
decree is as meaningless as was the Fuero or Bill of Rights 
so noisily issued in July. The one like the other is hedged about 
with the old familiar safeguard that the Cabinet can suspend 
any rights which appear to threaten the security of the State. 

In all the circumstances, the Caudillo seems to be able to 
afford to dispense with the monarchist support which he sought 
and gained by paying lip-service to the idea of a restoration in 
the days when he was being blackballed at San Francisco and 
snubbed from Potsdam. So much is clear from, the explanation 
given by the monarchist Duke of Alba for his final resignation 
from his post as Ambassador to London. 

Meantime, nature has added her mite to the general strengthen- 
ing of the Government’s position. The three-year drought has 
broken at last. The rains have come too late to improve the 
people’s winter diet, but will at once ease matters for industty 
and the exporter owing to their effect on hydro-electric power 
supplies. All told, the omens seem set for a winter of content 
for the Caudillo, though not for the rank and file in Spain. 


* * * 


Pressure and Counter-Pressure over Palestine 


It is a commonplace that the case for Zionism has a prac- 
tical monopoly of publicity in the United States. But it is now 
becoming more widely realised that the Arab case does not g0 
entirely by default. The interests of the American oil companies 
in the Middle East have steadily expanded during the war. There 
are not only the fairly recent concessions in Saudi Arabia. 
American companies have also secured a lien on the oilfields in 
the Levant States, and there is a hot debate continuing in 
Lebanon on the issue whether the Americans should or should 
not be permitted to develop the new field in the region of 
Tripoli. All these concessions are held on the good will of the 
native governments, and the suggestion has already been made 
more than once in the Arab press that if the Americans pursue 
a Zionist policy, counter pressure should be brought to bear in 
the shape of a threat to transfer concessions to other states. 
Similar pressure could, naturally, be directed against the British. 

That such a threat is not entirely without effect is suggested 
by the caution of the United States Government in approaching 
the Palestine problem. President Truman has, it is true, requested 
the British Government to admit more immigrants, but he has 
refused to accept any responsibility or to risk the possibility that 
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American troops might be involved in any trouble in the Levant. 
President Roosevelt, in a letter to King Ibn Saud, only now pub- 
lished, showed equal caution, promising that 

no decision be taken with respect to the basic situation in that 

country without full consultation with both Arabs and Jews .. . 

and that I would take no action in my Capacity as ief of the 

Executive Branch of this Government which [might] prove hostile 

to the Arab people. 

Clearly, caught between two rival pressures, the American 
Government is not likely to evolve a clear and consistent policy. 
It is to be hoped that policy-making in Britain will not be per- 
mitted to follow the same fitful and incoherent line or, which is 
more likely, to substitute drift and driblet immigration for a 
clear-cut decision on the size of the National Home. 


x * * 


The Dockers’ “ No”’ 


_ The decision of the dockers’ special delegate conference on 
Tuesday to reject the employers’ wage offer. was generally antici- 
pated. The union had asked for a national minimum wage of 
25s. a day—an advance of gs. on the present rate—and the em- 
ployers-had replied with an offer of a guaranteed wage of £16 
for each four-weekly period, substantially less than the men had 
claimed. The effect of the employers’ offer, and their action 
(understandable in the circumstances) in breaking off negoti- 
ations pending a return to work, has been to exacerbate the 
men’s sense of grievance and to inflame the strikers’ determina- 
tion to stay out. The employers’ decasualisation proposals (dis- 
cussed in a Note on p. 605), and their promises to meet the 
men’s demands for improved working and welfare conditions, 
did not offset the grievances on wages. 


In spite of week-end hopes that the position would improve, 
the strike continued. It now looks as if sheer financial necessity 
will be the only factor making for a general resumption of work— 
many of the men are on public assistance already—although there 
are still hopes that the majority will listen to the union’s renewed 
appeal to the men to return, so that negotiations can be resumed. 
Though the London strikers seem to be adamant in their refusal 
to return, the Merseyside men have adopted a more conciliatory 
attitude, 


If negotiations break down, as seems inevitable, the whole 
matter will be reported to the Minister of Labour, who will 
refer the dispute to arbitration. The best course, for Mr Isaacs 
to adopt would be to set up a special court of inquiry, under the 
Industrial Courts Act, on the lines of the Shaw Committee set 
up after the last war. Such a court should have wide terms of 
reference to investigate the whole negotiating machinery and 
organisation at the docks, and should receive evidence from the 
unofficial as well as the official side of the union. The situation 
has been allowed to drift for far too long, and the industry’s 
negotiating machinery has proved too slow and cumbersome to 
meet the need for swift decision and rapid action. It is clear 
that it must be’ radically overhauled. 


Equally urgent is the need for an overhaul of the union’s own 
machinery, but the crisis in the Transport Workers’ Union can 
only be resolved from within. It is essentially a crisis of leader- 
Ship, which has passed into the hands of the unofficial strike 
committees. The union officials seem to be not only at logger- 
heads with one another, but completely to have lost all influence 
and authority over ther members. They will have to work hard 
if they are to recapture their influence. 


* x * 


The Magistracy 


The Lord Chancellor’s announcement to the Magistrates’ 
Association last week-end that there is to be a Royal Commission 
to inquire into questions relating to the magistracy will receive 
general approval. The lay bench is a constant target for criticism, 
particularly in the last two or three years as a result of the 
notoriety gained by certain cases. But none of the reforms sug- 
gested among the general spate of reconstruction proposals has 
been satisfactory. If it werz desirabie, which it is probably not, 
that all magistrates should be stipendiaries, it would be quite 
impossible to find enough of them. But how can amateur justices 
be made more efficient, especially as the points of law that come 
before them get more and more intricate? The suggestion that 
they should rely even more than they do at present on the clerk 
to the court has very little to recommend it. Magistrates are 
{requently too old ; they also tend to be drawn far too much 
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from one social class. Yet they would not necessarily become 
more efficient if the age of retirement were lowered; and Lord 
Jowitt’s suggestion that the ideal bench would have a chairman 
with some practical experience and legal training, “with two 
persons perhaps drawn from the Right politically and two from 
the Left,” can be condemned out of hand—if he really meant that 
party politics should enter into the administration of justice. 
On all these points the findings of a Royal Commission would 
be opportune. But its investigations would take time. What needs 
immediate attention is the imposition of sentences, which, as 
Lord Sankey pointed out at the same meeting, is the magistrate’s 
most difficult task. His ignorance is even more apparent when 
it comes to the effects on the convicted of the sentence he 
imposes than in deciding a point of law. Yet it is by a mis- 
calculated sentence that irretrievable harm can be done and the 
first offender become a hardened criminal. No mention was made 
in the King’s Speech of the reintroduction of the Criminal Justice 


Bill of 1938, but it could surely secure a speedy passage through 
this new Parliament. 


* * ” 


Police Bill 


A certain amount of opposition can be expected to the 
Government’s Police Bill. The measure is not one which will 
have any direct effect on the lives of ordinary people, but it may 
easily clash with local loyalties and raise the bogy of centralised 
control. 

In brief, it proposes (i) to merge the police forces of non- 
county boroughs with those of their counties, as from April, 
1947, and (ii) to provide for the amalgamation of county borough 
and county forces, either by voluntary agreement between the 
parties, or by Government order with the sanction, failing mutual 
agreement, of a local inquiry followed by Parliamentary approval. 
Tacked on to the main proposals is a long-overdue rectification 
of the boundary of the Metropolitan Police District to conform 
to local government areas. 

Argument about the Bill will swing between the defenders of a 
small local authority’s powers and the exponents of the efficiency 
of large units. But the Bill only takes power from single local 
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authorities to give it to joint ones, and proposes nothing which 
might increase that of the central authority. If it did, there might 
indeed be grounds for anxiety. Can there really be cause for 
alarm in the existing proposals? Out of 309 municipal boroughs, 
only 47 maintain separate police forces, and these by historical 
accident. Of these, 14 (mainly on the South Coast) have already 
experienced a fairly complete form of amalgamation under the 
Defence Regulations of 1942. For the 83 county boroughs whose 
amalgamation may subsequently be arranged, there is ample 
room for local objection to be raised and sustained. 

On the whole, it is obvious that in matters of routine police 
work there must be great advantages of speed and efficient organi- 
sation to be gained by increasing the size and scope of the local 
police authority. Nor is the subject of police administration one 
on which local interests and enthusiasms can usefully be roused. 
Provided the dangers of a police force which could be used as 
a hidden or overt instrument of Government coercion are 
avoided, no genuine objection can be raised, in this case, if 
efficiency is increased at the cost of less authority for individua, 
local councils. 


x * * 


West African Council 


A statement was made by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies last week on the arrangements that are to be made to 
continue the consultation and co-ordination between the four 
West African colonies that was achieved during the war. In 1939, 
the West African Governors’ Conference was constituted, under 
the presidency of the Governor in whose territory the Confer- 
ence met, at which matters of common interest were discussed. 
In 1942, because of the new needs arising out of the war, which 
made urgent demands on West African man-power and resources, 
a Resident Minister was appointed with an office at Accra. But 
once matters of supply had been organised and the threat of war 
in the colonies themselves had been removed, the Resident 
Minister’s office began to look at the question of inter-colonial 
co-operation from the angle of post-war development. A town- 
planning adviser and a development adviser were added to the 
Minister’s staff nearly two years ago. 

When the Labour Government assumed office, the appoint- 
ment of a Resident Minister in West Africa lapsed,.as did the 
similar appointment in the Middle East. This, however, was the 
policy that had already been decided upon by the Coalition 
Government, and the arrangements announced by Mr Hall last 
week are roughly the same as those drawn up by that Govern- 
ment. The functions of the Resident Minister’s office had be- 
come such as to fall within the sphere of the Colonial Secretary. 
A West African Council is therefore to be established, with a 
permanent secretariat, but, unlike the Central African Council, 
and unlike the West African Governors’ Conference, it is to have 
as chairman the Secretary of State himself. It is hoped that he 
will preside over meetings in person from time to time, but nor- 
mally his place will be taken by a Parliamentary Under-Secretary. 
The chief secretary of the permanent secretariat will be a senior 
civil servant from the United Kingdom. 

The merits of the new organisation can only be tested by 
experience. But this new experiment in colonial regionalism has 
obvious advantages over earlier ones. It is no secret that colonial 
governments do not like regional organisations, any more than 
do local authorities, because they are jealous of their own 
powers. The West African Governors, however, will them- 
selves be the members of the Council, and the presence of the 
Colonial Secretary, or Under-Secretary, in the chair should ensure 
that decisions on policy are reached. What is important is that 
the first meeting of the new Council should be held in the imme- 
diate future. The four Governments are at the moment grappling 
with the question of inflation. They are faced with justifiable 
demands from the Africans for higher wages and prices which 
they dare not concede—at least in full—until consumer goods 
are forthcoming from Great Britain. Here is a common problem 
on which guidance from the Secretary of State is urgently needed. 


* * * 


Parliamentary Procedure 

The First Report of the Select Committee on Procedure 
issued this week is concerned only with the most immediate na-t 
of its task. The Committee’s. instructions were to report as soon 
as possible on the Coalition scheme for expediting the’ passage 
of Public Bills. This is the subject of the Report. 


It will be remembered that the Government scheme proposed 
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the removal of practically all Bills in their Committee stage from 
the House to a Standing Committee. At the same time, it was 
suggested that the number and working hours of Standing Com- 
mittees would have to be increased and their size reduced. To 
this scheme in broad outline the Committee has few objections. 
The only notable modifications proposed are that the sittings 
of Standing Committees should not be regularly extended to 
three mornings a week, but only occasionally when necessary to 
avoid congestion, Secondly, the Committee recommended that 
the Government’s scheme for a guillotine reso:ution to limit pro- 
ceedings in Committee should be altered by merely fixing a time 
limit for the whole Committee stage and leaving it to a sub- 
committee of each Standing Committee to arrange the timetable 
accordingly. Thirdly, the Report is opposed to the proposal that 
a chairman should be given extra powers to curtail debate on 
a clause already amended. 


These modifications are less important, however, than the fact 
that the Select Committee has still the task of suggesting any 
further, or alternative, changes in procedure to speed Public 
Bills. Their comments on the Coalition scheme are made with- 
out prejudice to any further recommendations they may make. 
This suggests that the Committee is still not convinced that the 
most satisfactory arrangement has yet been found to save time 


without reducing in any way the full sovereignty of the whole 
House. 


Windmill- Tilting 


At various times during the war sundry individuals have 
gone to the Courts to seek relief from what they considered was 
an oppressive act under the emergency legislation and _ its 
immense progeny of rules and orders. Extremely few were 
successful (the case of John Fowler and Company (Leeds) Ltd. v. 
Duncan was one of these); the majority were not, as for example, 
the case of Point of Ayr Collieries, Ltd., v. Lloyd George. 


Recently a firm of London solicitors entered the lists. The 
firm, whose premises in the St. James’s Street area had been 
badly damaged in 1940 and 1941, purchased a house in Brook 
Street, W.1, as an alternative office in 1944. The building was 
then under requisition to the Minister of Health and in fact 
used by the Westminster City Council as a transit home for 
bombed-out families while they were being more perrganently 
placed. No doubt it was anticipated that when hostilities ended 
that particular need would cease and the owner might hope to 
have possession for his own purposes. In fact, towards the end 
of last August the solicitors did find that the Westminster City 
Council were no longer using the premises and that they were 
virtually empty, so, using their own key, on August 22nd they 
formally took possession of the house. On the following day a 
party of Canadian soldiers moved in and the solicitors were 
informed that the house was now to be used for housing the 
English wives of Canadian soldiers, presumably pending their 
resettlement much further away than had been the case with 
the bombed-out. So the solicitors took action against the Town 
Clerk of Westminster (and the Canadians) in the hopes of 
obtaining an injunction to restrain these outsiders from having 
access to property owned by them, now occupied by the™ 
and, so they claimed, urgently needed by them. They failed. The 
Court held that the Minister was not limited by his earlier 
allotment of the house to the Town Clerk of Westminster and 
that he could, if Westminster no longer needed it, allot it to 
anyone else, provided that the new purpose for which it was to 
be used was as much within the scope of the defence regulations 
as the original purpose had been. 


The case is of general interest at the moment, for many 
concerns are finding that, first, they are in great need of pre- 
mises which they own and which are under requisition, and, 
secondly, that the original purposes for which they were requisi- 
tioned have come to an end. It is also known that Government 
departments now keep a close liaison over requisitioned pre- 
mises and that no office building is derequisitioned without al! 
other Departments being advised and asked if they want to 
make a bid for them. That practice seems to have received legal 
approval. But there is a certain charm in the fact that it has, 
apparently, been left to a firm of solicitors to base a claim for 
possession on the somewhat innocent assumption that once the 
origina] use to be made of requisitioned premises was ended the 


next step for the Government machine would be to return them 
to the owner. 
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SURVEY 





Brief Garland 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


|* the newspapers, headlines of daily troopship arrivals flank 
close-ups of many a celebrity’s initial family embrace. The 
local picture of the week is of a child, open-mouthed like a 
fledgling robin, awaiting the spoonful of ice-cream poised by an 
unfamiliar father. On the street are boys whose chests are bright 
with campaign ribbons and whose left sleeves are stiff with over- 
seas Service stripes. Homecoming is everywhere. 

But the welcome is highly personal. The greeting to the 
returned Service men is for the men and not the Services. Six 
months ago, when soldiers remarked on the gulf between the 
military and the civilian, the civilian felt abashed and yearned to 
get on the other side. Now, it is the civilian who says that the 
Services don’t understand. 

The recent MacArthur and Patton incidents simultaneously 
underlined the problem of establishing the relative position of 
civilian and military authority in matters of high policy. More 
specific grievances, set forth in one metropolitan paper on the 
morning of October 1st—hardly six weeks, the Services might 
wryly comment, after V-J] Day—included : 

(1) An editorial on the Doctor Shortage that opened: “ We can 
detect no evidence of thoughtful planning in the War Depart- 
ment’s report to Senator Reed that the Army had 506 more 
doctors on September 1st than on January 1st, when the war was 
in full progress in Europe and the Pacific. The shortage of doctors 
serving the civilian populations has been acute for several years. 
In some communities doctors are working from 14 to 18 hours 
aday and are still unable to make the rounds to all who are sick. 
This situation could be endured patiently so long as men were 
being wounded or contracting diseases at abnormal rates in fox- 
holes and jungles. But, with the fighting at an end, it seems in- 
mon to hold such a large number of doctors in the armed 
orces,” 

(2) Alongside the ‘editorial, a nationally syndicated columnist 
deplored the dissolution of the scientific mobilisation that pro- 
duced the proximity fuse: “It has its downright idiotic aspect, 
this process of tumbling down an organisation that could be used 
to win a war but not a peace. Young men of genius and skill who 
worked four years on the fuse project are being drafted into the 
Army. These same young men begged and pleaded, yes, and wept 
to be allowed to get into uniform. 

“But they were deferred as essential at the insistence of their 
superiors, Now these brilliant younger men, who are the nucleus 
of our science of to-morrow, are being put into the Army to do 
routine, menial jobs. It is the kind of thing that defies sanity, to 
say nothing of simple justice.” 

(3) Over the page, another nationally syndicated columnist 
applauded Admiral Halsey’s request for retirement, noting that 
unless others followed his example there are enough “ relatively 
old men .. . to monopolise the posts of higher responsibility 
for some years to come. . . . In any event, other admirals who 
are within a few years of the retirement age will be watched 
Closely by their juniors and by many friends of the Navy during 
the next few weeks and months for signs that Admiral Halsey 
has succeeded in setting a fashion?” 

(4) A news analyst of the Associated Press outlined the demand 
of Congress that a test use of the atomic bomb be made on 
Japanese warships before the Navy’s present request for appro- 
Priations be considered. 

(5) Another AP dispatch covered the struggle in Congress 
between those who want to merge the Services into a single 
Department of Defence and the key committee chairmen who 
have recently gone on record against such a merger, though 
perhaps willing to go so far as to retain the joint chiefs of staff. 

¢ chairmen are accused of sticking their heads in the sand by 
less strategically located members who suggest that “the brass 
hats and gold braid once again have influenced Capitol Hill.” 

(6) Coming down to incidentals, a news item follows the 
tracks of a pair of Austrian horses, bought by a US colonel and 


shipped to his Mid-West home, to see whether feed, shipping 
space and the time of soldiers were misused in their transit. 

Thus, whether in large matters or in small, it looks as though 
the period when the forces could have for the asking whatever 
they chose to ask has been terminated. 

There may, however, be an exception in favour of the ex- 
forces. In the border zone between civilian and military status, 
two dispatches in the same paper concerned veterans. One noted 
a broadside by the American Legion against General Bradley, 
appointed six weeks ago as Administrator of Veterans Affairs, for 
allegedly favouring the handling of the veterans’ home loan pro- 
visions of the “ GI Bill of Rights” not by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration but by the Federal Housing Administration, which deals 
with comparable transactions by civilians who are not ex-soldiers. 
The other item, however, announced the arraignment for success- 
ful swindling operations of a fast-working pair of veterans who 
claiméd to be able to acquire hard-to-get goods. 

Clearly, there’s a war off. 


American Notes 


The President on Universal Training 


The President has given Congress his answer to the question: 
“Ts universa! military training essential to the national security? ” 
In July a Committee of the House of Representatives, set up to 
formulate postwar military policy, answered the question, after 
extensive hearings, in the affirmative. But now the atmosphere of 
the country has drastically altered, and the reception of the 
President’s affirmative by the public and by Congress is con- 
siderably in doubt. Public opinion, before the war was over, was 
disclosed by various polls to be overwhelmingly in favour of 
peacetime military training. The emphasis, however, is now on 
bringing the boys back home more and more rapidly ; on re- 
conversion and jobs and the accumulation of material goods ; and 
on the resumption of family life. This rapid changeover is quite 
in the American tradition and Mr Truman’s speech was 
probably not made a day too early and his emphasis on the present 
and future absence of geographical security not overdone. 

Rather than maintain a large standing army, navy and air force, 
the President recommended a comparatively small regular force, 
supported by trained citizens who could be quickly mobilised 
from civilian life. The time thus saved “could be the margin - 
between survival and destruction.” The President emphasised that 
trainees would net be “conscripted” into the services in peace- 
time, that they would be civilians in training who would be 
inducted in the usual manner only after Congress had declared 
a national emergency. 

In answering the arguments of those who have been opposed 
to universal training, the President said he had never received 
from them a constructive plan, but merely “pious hopes and 
dangerous wishful thinking.” The most effective opposition thus 
far has come from labour, church and education organisations. 
With the advent of the atomic bomb these groups have been 
more determined than ever in their insistence that the United 
States decide its military needs along with its commitments to the 
United Nations organisation before a universal training policy is 
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established. The new and terrible weapon, they say, makes 
scientific research the urgent necessity, while partially trained 
reserves would be an obsolete and costly encumbrance. The 
President considers these arguments invalid, for no programme, 
he said, would be static, but subject to constant re-evaluation. 
Research and training must go hand in hand “ until we are sure 
that our peace machinery is functioning adequately ” so that the 
nation could preserve its “ superiority on land and sea and in the 
air—and by actual production” to repel any sudden attack and 
launch an effective counter-attack, 


* x * 


The Navy Dissents 


Ever since the Spanish-American War successive Presidents 
have inherited from their predecessors the problem of whether or 
not to merge the armed services into one Department. The 
Army and Navy, each jealous of its identity, have been, with few 
exceptions, traditionally hostile to consolidation. But on the 
basis of experience in this war, Army leaders have reversed their 
former position and support, almost solidly, proposals now before 
both houses of Congress to merge all branches of the fighting 
forces into a single “ Department of the Armed Forces.” 

It is from the Navy that bitter opposition has come, since in 
America, unlike Britain, such a merger would inevitably mean that 
the Navy would be merged into the Army. Thus, while Army 
Generals Eisenhower, Marshall and Arnold, and Mr Patterson, 
the Secretary of War, have all spoken forcibly for consolidation, 
even intimating that the fullest integration was not achieved 
during the war, the only support thus far received from a Navy 
figure has come from Mr Josephus Daniels, who was Secretary 
of the Navy as long ago as the first World War. 

The Navy’s case against the proposed merger was recently 
delivered to the Senate Military Affairs Committee by Mr 
Forrestal, Secretary of the Navy. More than any previous 
spokesman he attempted to consider the problem within the con- 
text of current political and military needs and against the back- 
ground of the atomic bomb. He criticised the approach of the 
present legislation as fragmentary and could not accept the 
principle of “so-called unification” as a panacea. And certainly 
his proposal that a new and organic relationship be established 
by the Army and Navy with the State Department and indus- 
trial’ and scientific institutions displayed an awareness of the 
differences between the needs of the United States now and the 
needs that existed after the last war. 

If the experiences of the war could be brought to bear on the 
type of study Mr Forrestal suggests, it is very possible that a 
long range plan far superior to any yet conceived might be the 
result. The question is, however, would Mr. Truman’s successor 
—in 1948 or 1952—then inherit the problem? And with the 
atomic bomb hovering over all proceedings that involve defence, 
is the luxury of that much time permissible? 


* * x 


The Scientists’ Seven Points 


The scientists have been filling at least two Congressional 
committee rooms with as fine and literate a calibre of argument 
as the legislators have ever been exposed to—and it is said to be 
having a healthy effect on some of them. The House Military 
Affairs Committee had already approved the May-Johnson Bill, 
written in the War Department and sponsored by the Administra- 
tion, to endow a nine-man commission with what would amount 
to absolute control of atomic research. Public debate over this 
Bill, initiated by the scientists who worked on the bomb, assumed 
proportions that recalled the days of interventionism versus 
isolationism. The House finally reopened hearings, inviting the 
scientists, who had previously been neglected, to testify. 

The scientists are also talking before the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee and are talking and writing wherever else they 
can find an audience. Even material which the Army might insist 
upon classifying as secret, has been circulated in unofficial memo- 
randa to those having access to public opinion. 

The scientists are apparently driven by several necessities. First, 
they seek to explode what they consider a myth of “secrecy” 
invented by those who like to think of atomic energy as merely 
the most advanced product of American inventiveness. Secondly, 
they seek to convince the law-makers and the public that there 
is no known counter-measure. Thirdly, they are convinced that 
if the United States persists in keeping its “ secret” and drawing 
what one scientist has called a “meaningless distinction between 
scientific knowledge and industrial processes,” then the United 
States inevitably would be suspected of aggressive intent. This 
would stimulate other nations to develop the bomb, and even- 
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tually the “secret” woyld end up with America’s own great 
cities as its target. Fourthly, they urge that the full story of the 
destructive capacity of the bomb and of its after-effects must be 
disclosed to the public ; it is reported that the scientists believe 
Japanese reports to be substantially correct. Fifthly, they urge, 
almost unanimously, that some form of international control of 
the future use of the bomb and of the development of atomic 
energy should be instituted. Loss of some degree of nationa! 
sovereignty, they say, is a smal] price to pay for survival. Sixthly, 
they denounce the present bill as restrictive to scientific pro- 
gress and also as a deterrent to any efforts toward international 
control. The seventh point is well put by Dr Urey, who con- 
ducted atomic research at the University of Chicago. “The 
peace-time applications of atomic energy, or, in fact, of anything 
else, are of no importance whatever unless the danger of atomic 
bombs is banished from the earth.” 


* w * 
Wage-Price Policy 


There has been no news thus far of any policy formulated 
at the special Cabinet+meeting the President called to discuss 
wage and price policy. There has, however, been no lack of 
speculation, based in part on the President’s statement in his 
message to Congress some weeks ago that wages must be held in 
line “ where their increase would cause inflationary price rises.” 
Collective bargaining would be restored “where price ceilings 
would not be endangered.” Mr Truman also recommended a 
65 cent minimum wage in place of the present 40 cents an hour, 
which he considered “inadequate when established ” and now 
“ obsolete.” Although this is being bitterly contested in Con- 
gressional Committee, it would involve a rise of more than § per 
cent in only three industries—tobacco, lumber and textiles. 

The President later made it clear that Mr Davis, then Director 
of the Office of Economic Stabilisation, was not speaking for the 
Administration when he made his much quoted and apparently 
misquoted statement On the possibility of wage increases up to 
50 per cent without accompanying price increases within five 
years. Mr Davis later indicated that he meant no more than Mr 
Vinson, his predecessor, who had said the country faced the 
“ pleasant predicament” of increasing its standard of living by 
so per cent. It has been recalled that the economists of the 
Federal Reserve Board have estimated that gross national pro- 
duction must be increased by 50 per cent over 1939 if the United 
States is to achieve full employment. Thus the almost consistent 
ambiguity in statements on wages in relation to prices appa- 
rently grows out of a confusion in terms—a use of “ standard of 
living” where actually “increase in production” is intended. 

The most concrete indicator of Government wage policy may 
be contained in a recent speech by Mr Snyder, Director of War 
Mobilisation and Reconversion, in which he said that employers 
could give wage rises without price compensation because of 
lower labour costs resulting from increased efficiency and tax 
reductions. Mr Snyder suspected that many manufacturers ale 
now computing their costs and price claims on the basis of war- 
time hourly earnings, which included time and one-half for a 
substantial number of hours. He estimated that “ take home pay” 
would fall by an average of 23 per cent, and if this is allowed to 
result in a general cut in standards, instead of seven or eight 
million unemployed “we would have millions more.” 

If Mr Snyder’s remarks can be taken as an indication that the 
Government will support basic wage rises of as much as 23 per 
cent, the leading unions unquestionably would look upon such 
a wage policy with favour. Whether management would accept 


a compromise so close to labour’s 30 per cent demands is another 
question. 
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is contained, in its abbreviated wartime form, in the 
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Towards Cheaper Money 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer has accomplished the first 
T stage in his policy of cheaper money by lowering short- 
term money rates ; and in his first Budget speech he has again 
re-emphasised that he is turning his attention to the next stage 
—the possibility of securing lower rates on medium and long- 
term loans. A new drive towards cheaper money is clearly in 
the Chancellor’s mind, not only to reduce the cost of Govern- 
ment borrowing, but also to provide cheaper capital for industry 
and public borrowers. From tke Budget speech, it is clear that 
Mr Dalton does not intend to make any further changes until 
Thanksgiving Weeks are out of the way, at the end of next 
month ; thereafter, his hands will be free, and “the terms of 
lending may become less attractive.” 

From the Exchequer point of view, a good start has been 
made, for the reduction in short-term interest rates to which 
effect was given last Monday will provide a gross saving of £32 
million a year on the present floating debt. But the wider impli- 
cations of the second stage of the policy are far more important. 
The Chancellor has given, for i.e third time, a clear warning 
that he intends to screw down the long-term rate of interest if 
he can ; though he appears not to intend that any alterations 
should be made in the terms of existing loans, Savings Certi- 
ficates, Defence bonds and Post Office Savings Bank deposits, 
but only to revise the terms on which new loans, certificates and 
deposits will be offered. This is clearly right, until existing 
contracts expire, but it will mean that the existing anomalies 
in the structure of interest rates, which are particularly apparent 
in the return offered by Savings Bank deposits, will stand out 
in even greater prominence. 


The reduction in short-term rates—the first stage—is largely 
a technical operation, but it provides a number of clues to the 
Chancellor’s intentions, and prompts a number of comments on 
his cheap money technique. His doctrine that there is no sense 
in the Government’s paying more than it must for the loan 
of money is perfectly translated into practice by the reduction 
of the rate of interest on Treasury Deposit Receipts from 14 
to & per cent. from last Monday, October 22nd. Important con- 
sequential changes in other short-term rates have followed. 
The Treasury Bill rate has been adjusted to a 3 per cent basis 
—bills issued this week have been allotted at an average rate of 
los. 1.60d. per cent, compared with {1 os. 0.12d. per cent. a 
week ago. Secondly, the London Clearing Banks have given 
notice that interest on current accounts will cease to be paid 
after November 30th, and that the maximum rate on deposits 
(which in future must be lodged for a minimum of 14 days 
instead of seven) will be cut to one-half per cent (hitherto, one 
per cent has been generally paid on long-term deposits, and one- 
half per cent on “notice” deposits) when existing contracts 
expire. The Scottish banks have fallen into line with these 
adjustments. As an exception, small savers using home safes and 
small savings accounts will continue to receive their present 
interest. 

Clearly, the Chancellor has lost no time in his prelude to 
“harmonising the banks.” His tonal system is not the classical 
scale, but something more modern—and to many ears, more 
dissonant. For he has begun, not by establishing a lower and 
effective Bank Rate, but by operating on one particular rate 
which, owing to the technical characteristics of the great expan- 
sion of wartime finance in Britain’s closed economy, offers the 
least resistance to changes in terms imposed by the borrower. 
It is sometimes argued that the “cost” of wartime credit crea- 
tion is merely the cost of managing the bank deposits to which 
it gives rise ; in this sense, it is undeniable that the rate on 
TDR’s since they were introduced in July, 1940, has beea 


anomalous, and its reduction is no matter for surprise. But war- 
time finance has been predominantly of a short-term character, 
in contrast to the real costs which war involves—namely, a 
permanent loss of wealth. To reduce the financial costs by cut- 
ting the TDR rate (for which, of course, there would have been 
even better arguments while the war was on) may carry some 
dangerous implications, particularly if it encourages the feeling 
that a mass of short-term debt can be indefinitely expanded or 
renewed at a low rate determined solely by the borrower. If 
this happens, it will, in effect, be resorting to the printing press, 
without the need for wasting paper ; and the real costs, as in 
every type of inflation, will fall upon holders of money claims. 


x 


To mention such implications is not to suggest that they will 
happen. But they do emphasise the present discontinuity in the 
structure of Government debt and of the rates of return on its 
component parts. Interest on TDR’s can be cut by almost a 
half, but the mass of savings in the Post Office, much of which 
is due to “ large” and not “ small” savers, is apparently to be 
regarded as untouchable. It is extremely doubtful if the interest 
rate structure can be effectively streamlined if this institutional 
bulge is allowed to remain. Further, it is at least open to ques- 
tion whether the technique of working from the bottom upwards 
will produce, in to-day’s conditions, the desired effect upon 
medium and long-term rates. Evidently, the cutting of short- 
term rates is not the only weapon in the Chancellor’s armoury, 
and he will no doubt seek something more effective. But if 
TDR’s are to be regarded as a hybrid—a long-term debt pay- 
able at a short-term rate because it happens to be held by the 
banks—the consequences of reducing the rate of interest which 
they receive seem to be only of secondary importance in deter- 
mining the long-term rate on gilt-edged, though they are of 
crucial importance to banking practice and profits. 


To reduce this purely technical rate of interest will have no 
effect on the more important rates at which medium-term and 
long-term loans can be placed unless holders of bank deposits 
are tempted by the halving of their interest to switch into 
securities and thus put the market up. The cut may have some 
psychological effect on those depositors who were already pre- 
disposed to make a transfer. But the majority of depositors pro- 
bably have yet to make up their minds—for example, such a 
decision for a large company holding its surplus current assets 
on deposit account would rest on the directors’ calculations 
about the speed at which deposits can be used to finance new 
capital construction, and the balancing of a higher return from 
longer-dated securities against the risk of wider capital fluctua- 
tions. It seems unlikely that more than a margin of depositors 
will abandon liquidity merely because they are to receive only 
half the former rate of interest on their balances. In short, 
the insulation of short from long term rates is such that a cut 
in the former can hardly produce a lasting response in gilt- 
edged prices. Despite the immediate favourable reaction, save 
in the very short-dated bond issues, adjustment of short- 
term rates will not, of itself, enhance the prospects for undated 
stocks, nor does it provide any argument for a cheap building 
loan. In these regions, the Treasury will be competing for 
savings, and not creating costless credit. Unless they are pre- 
pared to quench the industrial demand for new capital—which 
is not Mr Dalton’s intention—by rigid control of the market, 
they will have to recognise competitive facts, and to avoid 
confusing cheapness with “order in the capital market ”— 
which means queueing, rationing and artificial rates. The fate 
of the rate of interest and of the reconversion of British indus- 
try to a new level of efficiency rests vron the Chancellor’s 
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search for the touchstone—and also upon the proposed National 
Investment Board and the activities of the two industrial finance 
corporations. Meanwhile, the edged market is showing 
a generous response to the po ty of lower long-term rates, 
and Old Consols have reached 91, their highest level since 1935. 
It will be interesting to observe how far this movement 1s 
backed by genuine investment support. 


* 


Compared with these issues, the immediate consequences 
of the adjustment of short-term rates are almost of routine 
interest, though they provide plenty of technical niceties for 
the banks and their customers and shareholders. From the 
banking point of view, the reduction of short money rates 
means, virtually, a return to pre-war conditions—of rates, that 
is, not of assets—though it is worth remarking that when 
money rates were last at one-half per cent, the long-term gilt- 
edged yield was about 3} per cent and not 3 per cent as it is 
today. Only the broadest estimates of the effect of this week’s 
changes on banking profits and practice are possible at present. 
The Clearing Banks will lose about {£10 million a year on their 
TDR holdings of £1,970 millions—the total issue, incidentally, 
is £2,122 million, or about £200 million more than the out- 
standing amount of 34 per cent War Loan—and, say, rather 
more than {2 million on their bill holdings and call money. 

Whether they will recoup this {£12 million loss out of reduced 
interest payments on deposits and current accounts is still 
problematical. The average of their deposit accounts in Septem- 
ber amounted to £1,632 million, and their current accounts to 
£3,266 millions; by no means all of the deposits received the 
full one per cent rate, but possibly a greater proportion of the 
current accounts than might be expected at first blush received 
some interest. Elasticity of treatment rather than rigid standards 
of practice appears to determine the handling of individual 
accounts—particularly the large ones. But on certain plausible 
assumptions, it is possible that the banks might recoup all or 
most of the losses on their short assets by interest reductions 
on deposit and current accounts, It will, however, be a difficult 
equation to solve quickly. The TDR and Treasury Bill reduc- 


Unilever 


HE report of Lever Brothers and Unilever, Ltd., for last 

year again contains accounts for that company and its sub- 
sidiaries only, it being still impossible to present figures for the 
Dutch, or “ NV,” side of the group. Subject to this all-im- 
portant limitation, the accounts are excellent both in material 
and in presentation and, with the accompanying comment, 
clear up most of the questions raised by the preliminary figures. 
As will be seen from the three-year summary, set out on page 
602, aggregate trading profit is down and exceptional items 
brought in are also lower, despite the fact that it has been pos- 
sible to write back part of the provision made in previous years 
against loss on assets in enemy-occupied territory. But the fall 
in tax provision is even greater and the net amount available 
shows an increase. The extent of this may be gauged by the 
fact that the amount earned on the ordinary capital, including 
amounts retained by the subsidiaries, is up from 49.1 to §7.8 
per cent, after adding some {1,450,000 to the amount reserved 
against future net liability for British income tax. 

The explanation of the changes in the profit and taxation 
figures, and of the changes among assets in the consolidated 
balance sheet, is largely the inclusion in the calculation of sub- 
sidiaries previously in enemy occupation. As was to be expected, 
these made losses last year, which reduced the total trading 
profit. Apparently the losses offset the effect of bringing in 
profits earned during the years of occupation. But, with their 
return under control of “ Ltd.”, their EPT standard was added 
to that of the group. Thus there was a s. cut in the EPT 
provision and this’ was accentuated by an i t revision 
of the general EPT basis of the group. Coupled with the effect 
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tions are already operative ; but the savings will not be fully 
effective for six weeks. The banks’ immediate profit-carning 
capacity has been reduced, and the Stock Exchange was up. 
dou y right to mark bank shares down. Whether it yi! 
recover after a period of adjustment is an open question ; if not. 
the banks will be faced with the contentious problem whether 
they should revise their entire system of charges—for it would 
then be difficult to reconcile “costless” credit with costless 
current accounts. 


Adjustment in the money market to the new rate structure 
is proving a fairly simple matter. The discount market revised 
its tenders on Friday of last week to the new half per cent basis 
and obtained a record allotment of some £78 million of the 
£150 millions offered. It will now obtain call money against 
bills at 4 per cent, and advances against bonds at j per cent 
from the banks. But the bond business will continue to provide 
the market’s main interest. Bond money in the outside market 
has been quickly adjusted this week to a § per cent basis, but 
the immediate reaction in the short-dated bonds which are 
mainly held by the money market is a distinct fall, on the argu- 
ment that since these are almost entirely in institutional hands, 
the authorities may be disposed to call them for repayment at 
the earlier rather than the later dates. Already, the possibility 
of refunding the 24 per cent short bond issues on a 2 per cent 
basis is being canvassed by the market. Indeed, the only anomaly 
now apparent in, the short-term interest structure is the cost of 
loans to stock exchange firms, which so far remain at last week’s 
rate of 14 per cent. 


The Chancellor’s first step, clearly, has succeeded ; holding 
the whip hand over the market, he has put money rates where 
he wanted them, at the expense of bank depositors who, as 
some would argue, have been lucky to be paid for liquidity for 
so long. The next stage is likely to prove more complicated—at 
least if the capital market is to be allowed to function on some- 
thing like normal lines. If, instead, it is to continue shackled. 
and to function with an imposed structure of artificial rates, it 
will be clear that the vested interest of the Exchequer in cheap 
money, which arises from its mass of short-dated obligations 
has displaced the legitimate requirements of industry. 


Problems 


of an overprovision for 1943, this results in a fall of £2,169,414 
in the provision for income tax, which is further ‘reduced by 
an adjustment relating to previous years. 

The treatment of income tax is the one point on which the 
accounts appear to be unduly complicated. In the profit and 
loss account, the liability is first shown gross and tax recovered 
from dividends is then deducted to give a net figure. The divi- 
dends are then deducted gross, leaving a net balance, after tax, 
for reserves and carry forward. But in the balance sheet, the 
dividends are, quite properly, shown net as current liabilities 
and the assumed tax recoveries are, presumably, added to 
to the item “ Future net liability for British income tax.” This 
item is included as a revenue reserve, which is also at first 
sight rather muddling. It is a reserve in the sense that it is 4 
voluntary appropriation of profits, but it is also a deferred lia- 
bility. Possibly it should be regarded as a revolving fund, but, in 
the event of a fall in profits without a fully compensating drop 
in tax provisions, it would be necessary to draw upon working 
capital to satisfy some part of the liability. It seems that some 
part of the responsibility for this rather complex presentation 
lies with the Inland Revenue and it provides an effective 
simplification of company taxation, possibly by a special 
company tax, divorced from ordinary income tax procedure. — 

The effect of all these developments -and of a rise in capital 
outlays from £586,597 to £719,510 on the balance sheet 1 
a fall of some £1,740,000 in long term claims and fixed assets: 
after depreciation, and a rise in working capital of £4,673,00- 
This is reflected “liabilities” in the rise in tax reserve 


already mentioned, in increases of {2,836,000 in free reserves 
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of the parent and subsidiaries, of {£700,000 in the special 
contingencies reserve and in a reduction in long-term. liabilities 
of some £1,980,000 offset to a slight extent by a rise in interests 
of outside holders in the group. a 


* 


The picture so far is wholly favourable and if that were the 
complete story it would be difficult to justify the mere main- 
tenance of a dividend of 5 per cent out of earnings more than 
eleven times as great. But, under the agreement of 1937, “ Ltd” 
and “NV” are virtually a single concern. Not only is the 
special contingencies reserve liable to be used for the purposes 
of paying dividends on the ordinary capital of “ NV,’”” but it is 
dificult to believe that any shortage of cash or reserves in the 
hands of that concern would not be made good from the 
resources of “ Ltd” if that appeared to be in the interests of 
the whole undertaking. In these circumstances, no real estimate 
of the situation of the group is possible until the position of the 
Dutch half of the undertaking can be assessed. 

On this point the information is distinctly disappointing, in 
that it will be some time before the accounts of “NV” are 
available. Figures of “ NV ” for past years are largely useless as 
they include nothing from the overseas interests and only partial 
information as regards those on the European continent. The 
board of “Ltd” repeat the statement that profits have been 
earned to cover the dividend but that liquid resources are not 
available to meet it, and the point is made that distributions 
out of the special reserve of “ Ltd ” depend on what dividends 
“NV,” declares and not on what profits “NV” earns—and 
are dependent upon Treasury approval. Any balance not used 
in paying dividends to “ NV ” will be added to general reserve. 
The report also states that the question how “ NV ” dividends 

might be satisfied by NV, whilst conserving a necessary 

liquidity, is being studied by both companies in the light of the 
various legal, financial and taxation problems involved; an 
announcement will be made by the two companies as soon as 
the results of NV for 1944 are known and a plan acceptable to 
the British and Dutch authorities has been drawn up. 
It is evident that the question is so complex that no estimate of 
any value can be made about the outcome, and the final position 
of the European assets of the whole group is one which will 
depend in no small measure on the solution of issues of foreign 
policy which appear to be particularly intractable. 

Meanwhile some light can be obtained on the very important 
question of the physical state of the properties concerned. For 
the most part those outside Germany are in reasonably good 
state, but in Germany itself the damage is extensive. The provi- 
sion of adequate supplies of foodstuffs, and particularly of fats, 
is one of the most pressing problems of European reconstruction 
and there can be no doubt that every effort will be made to 
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improve the position as fast as the general shortage permits. 
or that the Unilever group will play a large part in the Western 
area and in those parts of Germany occupied by the British and 
the Americans. But it is almost equally obvious that it will be 
some considerable time before turnover is restored to pre-war 
proportions. The position may, however, be considerably modi- 
fied by the results of the extensive overseas interests of “ NV.” 

To return to the position of “Ltd,” 1944 saw very little 
change in conditions at home. Overseas sales appear to have 
increased in value, but their contribution to combined trading 
profit fell from 44 to 37 per cent, owing to the very general 
increase in overseas taxation. During the current year the per- 
mission to make ice cream, granted at the end of 1944, will 
have an effect on profits, and there will have been further efforts 
to develop overseas the new quick frozen food products. Steps 
are being taken for the manufacture of margarine at Durban, 
a seed-crushing plant is to be erected in East Africa, and the 
manufacture of soap started in Malaya as soon as circumstances 
permit. The establishment of a plywood industry in Nigeria 
is proceeding, and cotton spinning and weaving is to start 
there when plant can be obtained. Next year will see a consider- 
able expansion in activities both at home and abroad. 

* 


The “ Ltd” side of the group has restricted its capital out- 
lays to a bare minimum during the war, and the plans for 
modernisation and development, both here and abroad, are very 
large indeed. The figure of £25 million has been mentioned 
as a target, but there is no hope that permits for outlays on that 
scale will be available in the near future. The figure is, how- 
ever, One to bear in mind as an indication of the demands likely 
to be made in the next few years upon the accumulated profits 
of the “ Ltd.” There is, perhaps, little reason to suppose that 
the requirements of “ NV” will be substantially less in pro- 
portion to the assets shown when full accounts are available. 

The actual resources of “Ltd” are likely to be considerably 
affected by the decision of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
reduce EPT and to expedite the refund of an effective 11 per 
cent net of past payments. There is no means of assessing the 
importance of this item for the group, since the board has con- 
sistently refused to give any figure, on the ground that so many 
uncertainties remain that to do so would be misleading. It seems 
highly probable that, if the shareholders are to await an 
exact computation, they will not receive the information for a 
number of years. The sum must be substantial, and it may be 
possible to give some indication of its order of magnitude. 
This company is, however, in so strong a position that it is not 
likely to reap any advantage, beyond interest on the money, 
from the speeding up of the refund, for it is clearly shortage 
of men and materials, and not lack of liquid resources, which 
will hold up reconstruction. 


Business Notes 


Markets Welcome the Budget 


_ Mr Dalton’s first “ Socialist” Budget has been an outstand- 
Ing success in the City, which had not dared any precise guesses 
about it, and was the more grateful for a series of reliefs which 
even a Conservative Chancellor could scarcely have excelled so 
soon after war had ceased. Undoubtedly, the cut in EPT to 
60 per cent has been accepted as the plum, and jobbers’ boards 
on Wednesday showed more price changes than for many years 
as the speculative public attempted to spot the EPT beneficiaries. 
The obvious favourites, like Odeon, British Drug Houses, and 
some of the steel group, responded fully, and the Financial News 
index jumped two points from 115.5 to 117.6, compared with 
114.0 a week earlier. aie 
But investment arithmetic, though an agreeable pastime if one 
ws the facts—which is uncommon in the case of EPT—is not 
the complete answer to the valuation of particular shares. Mr 
Dalton has not abandoned his quest for a substitute tax on profits ; 
he has not faund a satisfactory one in time for this week’s Budget, 
but he will study the possibility between now and next April of 
finding “alternatives ® to EPT. As he himself rejected the idea 
of a flat rate on all profits, the field is now presumably limited 
to a tax on growth of profits—say, EPT with a reformed standard. 


Clearly, the risk remains that an “ alternative” might be pro- 
duced or dividend limitation imposed. But on the short view, the 
Budget clearly transfers to equities all the speculative forces which 
in the last few weeks have found their outlet in the Kaffir market 
(now pricked by pessimistic development reports). And it has 
coincided with a dearth of stock in the market which has enhanced 
its effects upon prices, 


The response of the gilt-edged market to the Chancellor’s drive 
towards lower interest rates (discussed in a leading article on 
page 601) is symptomatic of his intention, but not yet evidence of 
his power to enforce it. Old Consols, which stood at 88; nine 
days ago, immediately before the cut in short money rates, and 
894 on the eve of the Budget, reached 91 on Thursday— 
the highest level for a decade. Yet the volume of support for the 
long-dated stocks appears to be less determined than the march 
of prices would suggest. The “shorts” are conversely affected, 
because they now appear to be potential candidates for the 
Treasury’s next operation—which may well be to call them at the 
earliest date (which would mean at any time for 2} per cent War 
Bonds, 1945-47, and 2} per cent Conversion, and in August and 
September next year for 2} per cent War Bonds 1946-48, and 
24 per cent National Defence) for refunding at a 2 per cent rate. 


Sus 
EPT and Reconversion 


Industry will wholeheartedly applaud the decision to reduce 
EPT from 80 per cent to 60 per cent from January 1, 1946— 
and Mr Dalton’s reflections on the objections to an excess profits 
tax even at lower rates. He has admitted that the tax works 
against incentive, efficiency, and even common honesty, and _ its 
removal is desirable on grounds of fiscal health alone. Since EPT 
ranks as a charge for income-tax purposes, the Treasury will 
lose roughly eleven-twentieths of the nominal amount remitted ; 
the net cost of £30 million is a small price to pay for this 
encouraging reform, though it clearly postulates an appreciable 
fall in industrial profits next year. Its effect is to increase the 
amount of excess profits retained after EPT and income tax from 
2s. in the £ to 4s. 4.8d. in the {, and at the margin it will make 
a significant difference. The stimulus to industry, however, will 
depend less on the increases in retained profits (which in many 
cases will make a comparatively small difference to the level of 
total profits after tax) and more on the expectation of further 
relief to come. 


Secondly, the scepticism about the time and form of the 20 per 
cent refund of EPT under Section 28 of the Finance Act, 1941, 
is now dispelled. Repayment is to be speeded up as much as 
possible ; the gross amount due is £450 million, which will 
evidently be subject to deduction of income tax at 9s.—for the 
refund is estimated to provide a net sum of £250 million for in- 
dustrial re-equipment. New machinery will be required to ensure 
that the refunds are not distributed in dividends or other benefits 
to shareholders. Interim payments will be made, pending final 
settlement of EPT liabilities. This is a most satisfactory section 
of the Budget proposals. 


Recalling the history of EPT after the last war (was this, in- 
cidentally, the reason why the Chancellor did not risk the reduc- 
ton of EPT to 40 per cent?), the Chancellor has set a term to 
deficiency payments; these will cease to be payable for any 
accounting period after December 31, 1946. Companies will thus 
be able to charge all revenue expenses incurred in reconversion 
and their accumulated reliefs for deferred maintenance 
against their profits, and if this results in a deficiency below 
EPT standard revenues, they can recoup it from Excess Profits 
Tax previously paid. This is a proper charge for the Exchequer 
to bear, and its treatment of “revenue” expenses should be 
tolerably flexible, for many of them will have the appearance 
of capital expenditure. After the last war deficiency claims were 
unduly prolonged, and led to a severe loss of revenue and price- 
cutting at the public expense. Industry has therefore been given 
due notice that reconversion and sales of surplus stocks should 
be out of the way by the end of next year. It must move fast. 


* * x 


Depreciation Allowances 


Mr. Dalton also announced that the provisions of the Income 
Tax Act, 1945, are to come into force on April 6, 1946. This 
Act, it will be remembered, gives effect to the changes in the 
taxation of industry that were announced by Sir John Anderson 
in his Budget speech in 1944. Broadly, they are designed to 
remove some of the financial obstacles in the way of the 
modernisation of British industry. By relieving from taxation 
all expenditure on research—from fundamental research to the 
full-scale development of the product—the Act is intended to 
give a fillip to technical progress; by granting additional relief 
from taxation in respect of plant and equipment, it is intended to 
assist industry to accumulate funds for speedier replacement and 
modernisation ; and, finally, by granting tax-free obsolescence 
allowances unconditionally to a “continuing business,” it should 
facilitate the change-over from obsolete to new processes of manu- 
facture requiring different equipment. 


Although the Income Tax Act, 1945, confers some solid benefits 
upon industry, the conception underlying it is the narrow one 
of orthodox financial accountancy rather than the more elastic 
one of progressive economic policy. While the provisions of the 
Act will ensure that, in general, the taxpayer can accumulate, free 
of tax, a sum equal to the original cost of plant and machinery, 
they do not differentiate between profits set aside for the replace- 
ment of plant by more efficient and costly plant, and profits paid 
out as dividends ; in other words, they do nothing to encourage 
the process of capital accumulation that is a pre-condition of 
rising productivity. Moreover, by fixing depreciation allowances in 
terms of the original rather than the replacement cost of plant 
and machinery, they afford no protection to industry against the 
effects of rising prices. If Mr Dalton could hardly have been 
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expected at this stage to introduce a new conception into depre. 
ciation policy, the need for more far-reaching reforms can hard}; 
be overlooked indefinitely. But, in exhorting industry to spend 
the increase in profits resulting from the reduction in the stanéarg 
rate of income tax on “new and up-to-date plant,” he showed 
that he is not unaware of the need for stimulating the re-equip- 
ment of Pritish industry. 


* * w 


Minimum Prices Abolished) 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s conclusion that minimum 
Stock Exchange prices for gilt-edged had outlived their useful. 
ness was in complete accord with opinion in the “House” 
Minimum prices were first introduced in August, 1939, nine 
days before the outbreak of war, raised in March, 1940, and with. 
drawn on Tuesday afternoon in anticipation of the Chancellor, 
statement that he had agreed to their abolition. For at least two 
years, many members have been convinced that minimum prices 
“looked bad on the record.” To peg a price in a crisis may 
effectively avert panic selling at the expense of temporary freez- 
ing of dealings, and the minimum scales served this purpose well 
in the dark days of 1940. But although they had been ineffective 
for so long, they still retained an irrational appeal for some people 
outside the Stock Exchange. Brokers have been known to receive 
buying instructions giving them discretion among minimum price 
stocks, but not beyond. And even in high places, the view was 
sometimes heard that the minimum price scales might provid: 
a useful buffer in an emergency,” together with rather spurious 
accounting arguments in favour of retaining them to protect, say, 
banks and insurance companies against more than limited deprecia- 
tion of investments. Such views are a precise illustration of the 
confusion of cause with effect, and they have long found no 
support on the Stock Exchange, whose notion of a price is an 
effect produced by market causes. Its members are therefore 2)! 
the more ready to applaud the Chancellor for the removal of 3 
restriction which, so far as it has had any influence at all during 
the last three years, has prejudiced the standing of long-dated 
stocks and exaggerated the merits of the “ shorts.” 


* x * 


Mr Bevan and the Building Societies 


Mr Bevan’s uncomplimentary remarks about the building 
societies in last week’s housing debate have evoked a pained 
though moderately expressed, rejoinder from the Building 
Societies’ Association. The societies are at one with Mr Bevar 
in assuming that the first stage in rebuilding Britain is to provide 
houses to let. That is a field which they have never developed. 
although they were not unwilling to do so. But few private in- 
vestors in the ‘thirties were attracted to building houses to let. 
and housing societies (which the movement is perfectly willing 
to assist) are still relatively uncommon and usually small. 

But what worries the societies more is not the part which 
they were destined to play in the immediate post-war building 
plans—they have always recognised that it would be small, an¢ 
that building for letting would be a priority task for the local 
authorities—but their eventual réle in the rehousing programme 
Mr Bevan is at present emphatic that he will obtain the house: 
he needs from the local authorities, and that he has no use fot 
the voracious services of money-lending institutions which cate! 
largely for the higher and middle income groups. This is a tr 
vesty of the building societies’ pre-war work, though how far 1 
reflects a considered judgment upon them is not clear—it may 
represent no more than ideological line-shooting against tht 
societies of a type in which Mr Bevan frequently indulged long 
before he took office. 


Without taking the Association’s figures wholly at their face 
value—they show the average size of mortgages outstanding 4! 
£400 after six years of restricted landing and steady repayment, 
and investors’ balances of £260 after many years of limited in- 
take of new funds—it is clear that building societies are a populat 
and not a privileged movement. They are not above criticism, 
but they control at present some £30 million of cash for future 
mortgage facilities, and are capable of supplying much more. If 
Mr Bevan gets his houses from the local authorities, the societies 
services will not, it seems, be needed. If he does not, to refuse 
to admit private enterprise building financed by building society 
advances will be mere political prejudice—which will affect the 
Co-operative Building Society no less than its fellows. 
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Merchant Shipbuilding 


Publication of the quarterly merchant shipbuilding statistics 
by Lloyd’s Register was resumed this week. The volume 
of shipping under construction at the end of September, 1945, 
was 1,496,000 gross tons, compared with 1,387,000 gross tons at 
the end of June and 1,169,000 gross tons a year ago. The figures 
thus disclose an increase in the volume of merchant shipbuilding 
during the past year. Significantly, the latest figure shows a sub- 
stantial increase over the rate of construction in 1939 ; at the end 
of June, 1939, the tonnage under construction was only 791,455 
gross. Virtually the whole of the tonnage under construction is for 
British owners ; only 23,000 gross tons are intended for foreign 
owners. It is significant that of the 185 ships exceeding 2,000 
gross tons under construction, the majority are steamers ; only 
78 are moter ships. 

The increase in the volume of merchant shipping disclosed by 
these returns is encouraging, and it is no doubt possible to 
expand it still further. The need for reconstituting the British 
Merchant Navy is clearly most pressing; but equally, the 
shipbuilding industry has everything to gain in maintaining its 
export business, which before the war was still substantial. The 
resumption of export business will obviously require a further 
expansion in the volume of construction. There is, of course, the 
danger of an over-expansion in the industry’s capacity, but this 
might be mitigated by a further curtailment in the volume of 
naval construction. 


* ® & 


Dock Employers’ Proposals 


The long and detailed memorandum on the decasualisation 
of the dock industry, submitted by the port employers to the 
industry’s National Joint Council, deserves careful consideration. 
Like the unions, the employers agree about the need for de- 
casualisation, and, indeed, from their point of view, the pre- 
war system of casual employment was highly uneconomic and 
mefficient. The employers, however, do not consider that the 
wartime schemes which have been temporarily continued in the 
Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Bill—pending the 
formulation of a joint scheme by the industry—represent a 
satisfactory permanent solution. In their view, the wartime 
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schemes superimposed financial guarantees on an _ industrial 
structure based essentially on the casual system of employment, 
which are not applicable under a decasualised system ; and, fur- 
ther that they were designed administratively to meet emergency 
conditions which would not obtain in peacetime. The employers 
claim that in any permanent scheme they would be entitled to 
receive a refund on unemployment insurance, equivalent to the 
saving which decasualisation would effect. 

The employers are strongly opposed to the idea of a national 
corporation on the ground that it is impossible to impose uniform 
conditions on a heterogeneous industry, such as the docks. Instead 
they propose that each existing port authority should become the 
employer and should be responsible for administering a decasual- 
isation scheme. Each port undertaking, they point out, is largely 
autonomous ; there is a wide diversity of charges ; and as many 
of the port authorities are themselves statutory undertakings, it 
would be confusing to have two different statutory bodies opera- 
ing within the port limits. It is true that the difference in size 
and conditions at different ports and the multiplicity and variety 
of the employers’ interests (many of them undertake dock work 
as a sideline) make it difficult to introduce national regulation or 
to centralise administration. At the same time, recent events in 
the industry suggest that the two sides will find it difficult to 
agree and that some national scheme, offering the men the per- 
manent benefits of decasualisation and ensuring the efficient 
organisation of the labour supply, is necessary. The employers’ 
proposals might perpetuate many of the inefficiencies in operation 
which are inseparable from such diversity in the industry. 

What does seem to be called for, at this stage, is an impartis! 
and complete inquiry into the whole position in the docks, not 
only from the point of view of improving industrial relations, but 
from the point of view of raising the efficiency of the industry. 


* * * 


Double Taxation 


The resolutions moved by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on Tuesday included one taking general powers with regard to 
double taxation arrangements, whether within the Empire or 
outside it. With their final adoption the way will be clear for the 
ratification of the Anglo-American Treaty. Meanwhile, there is 
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Consolidated Main Reef Mines 
and Estate, Limited. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


Extracted from the Annual Report for the Year ended 30th June, 1945 
CAPITAL, £1,247,602 IN £1 SHARES, ALL ISSUED, FULLY PAID. 
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Tonnage Milled, 2,478,000. 


--- 42,770,250 4 9 
--- 2,884,041 7 3 


_ £386,208 17_6 


Total Working Revenue 
Total Working Expenditure 


Working Profit 


Total Profit for the vear ai sai bh 
Balance unappropriated at 30th June, 1944 

Forfeited Dividends Account ... oes sm 
Capital Account—Net credit for the year ... 


This amount has been dealt, with as follows :— 
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Transferred to Contingency Reserve _ 
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The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, A. MOIR & 
CO., No. 4 Lendon Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 
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& minor development in the arrangements with Western European 
countries in that the negotiations proceeding with France before 
the war have now been brought to a successful conclusion. This 
does not carry the tax relief very far, for the agreement relates 
mainly to the imposition of the French dividend tax upon the 
‘profits of British companies having French subsidiaries. Under 
the new arrangement the tax will be imposed only on the profits 
of the branch or subsidiary operating in French territory. It is 
a satisfactory feature of the agreement that it is to be retro- 
spective to 1931 and that, in certain citcumstances, the French 
Government agrees to abandon arrears of dividend tax payable 
by British concerns in respect of period prior to that year. 

The agreemem also provides for reciprocal exemption of 
certain agency profits and the reciprocal grant of personal allow- 
ances. Full details have not yet been published, but it is evident 
that after this good beginning the matter ought to be carried 
further. The strictly limited character of the agreement is, pre- 
sumably, due to the fact that its inception is of pre-war crigin 
and that full negotiations are still waiting on the result of talks 
with the Dominions. 

* * * 


The Cohen Report and Bankers 


In a comprehensive review of the Cohen Report delivered to 
the Institute of Bankers, Mr Henry B. Lawson has drawn useful 
attention to nominee shareholdings—the “ most baffling problem ” 
dealt with by the Committee. Jt will be recalled that the Report 
proposes that all shareholdings should be distinguished in the 
register, according to whether the registered holder is the bene- 
ficial owner or not, and that every beneficial owner of 1 per cent 
or more of any class of shares not registered in his own name 
will have to declare his ownership for entry in a separate book of 
record by the company. 

Mr Lawson points-.out that.the Committee’s definition of 
beneficial owner would include (in addition to absolute owners 
who registered their shares in the names of nominees for con- 
venience or otherwise) trustees, executors, beneficiaries under 
trusts (in certain conditions) or under wills, legal mortgages and 
equitable mortgagees. Real ownership, Mr Lawson insists, would 
be as obscure as before, concealed by a curtain of trusteeships and 
mortgage transactions. And the complications of aggregating all 
these various interests from day to day would present an im- 
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practicable problem. Is the Report (which has been adopted in 
full for future legislation) too exac in its requirements to 
achieve the ‘salutary aim on which it is throw full light 
on the effective control of companies? Mr Lawson is of this 
opinion, though he sees the problem through the banker’s eye. 
Some relaxation of standards to avoid unnecessary work for the 
banks should be possible without abating the high standard of 
disclosure upon which the Report rightly insists. 


* x * 


Travellers’ Exchange Allowances 


Another earnest of the intention of the authorities to alleviate 
the cramping effects of exchange control has been given this 
week in the decision to introduce a basic ration of foreign 
week in the decision to introduce a basic ration of foreign ex- 
change for travel abroad. Throughout the war permission to remit 
funds abroad, or to purchase currency for this purpose, has been 
granted only to those would-be travellers who could demonstrate 
to the Exchange Control the necessity for their proposed 
journey, and the amount allotted has been strictly related to the 
particular needs of. each case. From November Ist, however, 
there will be what is in effect a basic allotment for all travellers 
with valid passports who have been able to arrange passages. In 
other words, there will not—on exchange grounds—be any official 
inquiry into the purpose of the trip, though existing procedure 
will continue to operate if more than the basic allotment is 
sought. . 

The basic allowances are by no means ungenerous. They are 
£100 for each adult and £50 for each child under 16 for the 
twelve months to October 31, 1946. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that any passage money payable to companies outside the 
sterling area—even though the trckets are bought in this country 
and paid for in sterling—will rank against the allowance. There 
is also a provision for emigrants. Provided the Bank of Engiand 
is satisfied rhat the emigration is genuine, each household will be 
allowed to remit up to £5,000 in reasonable instalments over a 
period of four years. In view of the pressure upon travel accom- 
modation and the difficulty of securing visas to many foreign 
countries, it is perhaps unlikely that the greatest ease of obtain- 
ing exchange will lead to any significant increase in travel in the 
early future. But the liberalisation is none the less welcome. 


@, .My two stokers are not properly trained. What is the quickest way 19 
» make them thoroughly efficient boiler-house men ? 
Al,.Give each man a copy of the “ STQKER’S MANUAL,” This has 
been specially prepared for boiler-house personnel. It gives practical 
» details ef how the jeb can best be done and explains why. It describes 
: the proper operation of all the commoner types of shell and central 
heating boilers. Obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office or any 
_ bookseller, price 6d. 









@...1 want my staff to see the “STEAM” film. How can this be 


arranged ? 
Ay, ..Get in touch with your Regional Office of the Ministry of Fuel and 


Power. They will give you full particulars regarding the showing 
of this and other instructional films. 


@.. With the change-over in production I shall be putting in some new 
process plant. How can I ensure that the new demand for steam duet 
not outstrip the supply at awkward times ? 


A, .The Ministry of Fuel and Pewer has issued a bulletin, No. 26, on this 
subject. It is called ‘‘ Peak Steam Demands—Cause, Effect and 
Cure.” You will be well advised to obtain a copy of this, and of all 
the other Bulletins dealing with the utilisation of steam, from the 

Regional Office of the Ministry of Fuel and Power. 


ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FUEL AND POWER 
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industrial Research Associations 


It is universally agreed that the level of industrial research 
before the war was wholly insufficient, and its encouragement 
now is a first-class priority. In this, the Government has an 
obvious part to play. The previous Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir John Anderson, took a step in the right direction by freeing 
from taxation all expenditure on research. In the matter of collec- 
tive research, the Department of Industrial and Scientific Re- 
search, set up in July, 1915, has been the instrument for making 
grants to CO-operative research associations. There are now nearly 
30 of these associativns in existence, and on an average two- 
thirds of their funds are derived from the industry itself and the 
rest from the Government. Although these research associations 
cover only a part of al! the industrial research which is being 
done, it is worth noting that the Government grant amounted 
io no more than about £174,000 in 1938, and industry’s contribu- 
tion was about £290,000. This amount has, however, been sub- 
stantially increased during the war, partly owing to the formation 
of new associations. 


The view is widely held that until some compulsion is applied 
in the matter of financing associations, their work will not be 
sufficiently developed or appreciated by industry. The Industrial 
Research Bill, introduced into the House of Lords last week by 
Lord Barnby, serves as a reminder of this aspect of financing 
research. The Bill would enable members of an industry to submit 
schemes for the creation of a research association to the Board 
of Trade, on whose approval a poll could be taken of all members 
of the industry. If a majority of 75 per cent of the industry (on 
a turnover basis) were in favour, then the research association 
would be financed by a compulsory levy on the industry, up to 
one per cent of its turnover. Even if its provisions were accépt- 

le, the Bill is unlikely to grace the Statute Book, but there is 

ery reason why the Government should provide further 
encouragement to collective research. 


* * * 


Java Sugar Find 


At the beginning of October the Netherlands East Indies 
Commissioner, Mr E. C. Zimmermann, reported that 1.6 million 
tons of sugar had been found in Java ; and later the Netherlands 
News Agency at The Hague declared that the find amounted to 
1.4 million tons, roughly equivalent in metric tons to 1.6 million 
short tons. The quality of the sugar is so far unknown, but it is 
assumed that much of it will have to be re-processed before it 
can be consumed. It is assumed that, after allowance is made 
for the domestic requirements of the Dutch East Indies, not 
more than one million tons will be available for shipment. In 
view of the shortage of sugar this windfall is a useful one ; there 
is little hope that Java sugar will be available in large quantities 
from the harvests of 1945 and 1946; much of the area under 
sugar has been used during the Japanese occupation for the 
cultivation of rice. 

One million tons of sugar, though a large quantity, is roughly 
33 per cent of the pre-war world production of sugar and about 
equal to normal annual exports of sugar from Java. According to 
a statement made by the United* States Secretary for Agriculture, 
Mr C. P. Anderson, the sugar stocks found in Java will be 

apportioned among claimants to a United Nations pool by the 

Combined Food Board, representing the United States, Canada and 

Great Britain. 

Mr Anderson assumes, on the basis of the allocations of sugar 
from the United Nations pool, that the United States will obtain 
some two-thirds of the one million tons. This amount will not 
be sufficient to justify earlier hopes that sugar rationing can 
be ended soon. If liberated European countries were supplied 
during the coming year with an additional 300,000 tons of sugar, 
tations could be increased to an amount equivalent, on the 
average, to about one-half of pre-war consumption. Present 
arrangements provide for a minimum ration of only 
22 Ibs. per head per annum—which is less than one-third 
of the sugar consumption in the United States of America. It 
was estimated before the néws about the sugar find in Java was 
known that at least 260,000 tons would have to be shipped to 
the Continent for the distribution of even the small ration of 
22 Ibs. 


* * x 


Livestock Improvement 


The quality of Britain’s livestock is in far greater need of 
attention than its quantity. During the last year the late Minister 
ot Agriculture, Mr Hudson, has placed a welcome emphasis on 
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the need for up-grading beef and dairy herds, and has instituted 
a number of new schemes. This improvement policy has two 
aspects—the negative one of eliminating disease and the positive 
one of improving breeding. To ensure that milk is safe, clean 
and of good quality is the first and greatest need, but this aim 
can only be realised very slowly and consequently will require 
determination and patience as well as skill. At present only the 
half-a-million dairy cattle in attested herds can have any claim to 
be free from bovine tuberculosis ; some quarter of a million cows 
and heifers also belong now to panel herds which receive periodix 
examination for certain diseases; but the great majority of cows 
are disease-ridden yet receive no adequate veterinary attention 
The elimination of diseased animals would inevitably cause very 
considerable loss to farmers, and the rate of progress will largely 
depend on the financial inducements offered by the Government. 
The gain to be had in national health makes it well worthwhile 
for the Government to foot the bill for establishing disease-free 
herds, but also gives it the right to enforce all necessary measures. 

The comparatively poor quality of most cattle in this country 
is due to the insufficient use of good bulls. The new bull licensing 
scheme established this year demands higher qualifications and 
also establishes a more vigorous distinction between beef and 
dairy bulls. But any Government scheme is handicapped by the 
difficulty of convincing farmers of the value of a long-term 
breeding policy. Although this country lacks enough good bulls, 
It contains a top layer of very fine breeding stock which is in 
disappointingly small demand from the ordinary farmer. The real! 
difficulty is that a great number of small farmers are unable and 
unwilling to afford a good bull, and it is they especially who 
should be persuaded to make full use of facilities for artificial 
insemination. 

The Agricultural Research Council is now preparing a scheme 
for the creation of a new national organisation to undertake 
research in animal breeding and genetics. Although their value 
and importance is less, pig herds are as much in need of improve- 
ment as cattle herds. Since the pig population has now sunk to 
almost a third of its pre-war size, a unique opportunity now exists 
to rebuild herds on more satisfactory lines. A start has been 
made with the new boar licensing scheme, but the number of 
pedigree stock is dangerously small. Only a handful of people 
are engaged in the supply of good breeding stock, and the greater 
part of their efforts has to be devoted to replacing their own small 
herds. Constant and skilful attention to breeding policy has been 
an important factor in establishing Denmark’s superior position 
in pig production. 

* . * 
The Purchase Tax 


Mr Dalton’s decision to free from purchase tax (of 33} per 
cent of their wholesale value) all cooking, heating and water- 
heating appliances, as well as refrigerators, will be welcomed by 
housewives, but it creates a financial problem for retailers that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer did not face in his Budget 
speech. The problem is the obverse to the one created by the 
introduction of the Purchase Tax. Retailers were then not allowed 
to charge tax on existing stocks and, for a while, they had for 
sale identical goods at differential prices. Obviously, old stocks, 
not subject to tax, were cleared first. This time, consumers will 
obviously concentrate on new supplies free of purchase tax, and 
leave the retailer with his stocks. Mr Dalton stated categorically, 
moreover, that the remission of tax is to be passed on to con- 
sumers, and that the fact that all the appliances are price con- 
trolled under the Goods and Services (Price Control) Acts will 
make it possible. to enforce his decision. This might react 
harshly upon retailers. Since they did not get the 
benefit of the tax when it was introduced, the logical solution 
would be for the Government to grant a rebate on all stocks un- 
sold when it was abolished. If the problem does not lend itself 
to logical treatment because of the practical difficulties of ascer- 
taining the stocks held before the remission of tax on new 
supplies, some other method, such as averaging the price of old 
and new supplies, might be devised. 

a * . 


National Incomes 


The latest issue of the League of Nations Statistical Year- 
Book, of which copies have recently reached this country, con- 
tains an interesting new section on estimates made by different 
countries of their national incomes. This is a branch of economic 


Statistics whose importance has been recognised only in 
recemt years, and it is perhaps not surprising that the 
number of countries for which figures can be given is 


small, and that few of the estimates are in comparable 
form. Much valuable work is waiting to be done by what- 
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ever international organisation succeeds to the Economic 
Section of the League secretariat in evolving standard forms for 
these statistics ; a beginning is already being made at Princeton 
by the embryo wartime League organisation. As between, say, the 
American and the British estimates, an expert can make adjust- 
ments to render them strictly comparable ; but it would be a 
great advantage to have them in standard form from the start— 
which would not exclude the possibility of each country continu- 
ing also to use its own methods if it wishes. A particular word of 
welcome should be given to the action of the Australian Govern- 
ment in publishing a Budget White Paper, the form of which 
has been carefully accommodated to that of its British proto- 
type. 

Even with the imperfectly comparable figures that are alone 
available, it is tempting to make international comparisons. In 
the following table the estimates of net national income have been 
converted into pounds sterling at the rates of exchange actually 
prevailing in the years in question, and then further converted to 
a per capita basis. There is a double risk of error in this process— 
first, because of Jack of comparability in the original estimates, and, 
secondly, because of the artificial character of many wartime 
exchange rates. The results are, therefore, presented only for what 
they are worth :— 


Net NATIONAL INCOMES 
Net National Net National 


Country Year Income Income 
per capita 
(£ million) 

United States ......... 1937 15,200 118 
1943 37,000 271 
1944 40,000 290 
“Inited Kingdom....... 1938 4,619 96 
1943 8,079 168 
1944 8,354 173 
Roh .cnesatenes ones 1938 910 81 
1943 1,960 170 
Aneta. sic ss dienes 1938-39 637 94 
1943-44 1,025 147 
1944-45 1,005 144 
New Zealand* ....... .. 1938-39 148 92 
1942-43 205 128 

Semthh Aisies. aasiceiensé 1938-39 395 41 (179)t 

1942-43 547 53 (260) t 
Penns. avickt <cneek a 1939 30 25 
1943 90 60 


* The figures for New Zealand are of the total of private incomes ; in 
Australia and the United Kingdom the total of private incomes 
exceeds Net National Income by from 3 to 10 per cent. 

+ The figures in brackets for South Africa show the Net National 
Income divided by the white population alone. 


All these figures show an increase in wartime, ranging from 
South Africa’s 29 per cent (in four years) to the United States’ 
146 per cent and Palestine’s 140 per cent. How much of these in- 
creases is “ real” and how much is due merely to price inflation it 
is impossible to say, but the proportions cleariy vary considerably 
from country to country. The pre-war figures, when exchange rates 
were considerably less artificial than today, show a remarkable 
uniformity in the per capita figures for the five countries of 
mainly European population. Canada’s £81 is almost certainly a 
statistical under-estimate. The range between the other four 
is only from £92 to £118. 
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Shorter Note 


As a result of representations by the holders of 54 per cent 
first mortgage bonds on Barcelona Traction the scheme, dealt 
with in The Economist of September 15th, has been amended 
so as to give holders of the bonds five ordinary shares in the 
company instead of two for every £100 of debenture held, as 
originally suggested. Their compensation in equity shares is 
thus raised to the same level as that of the prior lien holders, 
while the debentures receive 45 per cent in cash against 100 for 
the prior lien. The ordinary no par value shares have, meanwhile, 
fallen to $16. On the amendment the scheme was accepted on a 
show of hands, and a subsequent poll, demanded by the chair- 
man, showed majorities by value of those voting of 89.1 per cent 
for the prior lien stock and 88.5 per cent for the debentures in 
favour of the scheme. It will now go to the Ontario Court for 
approval. 


Company Result 


Lever Brothers and Unilever.— 
(See article on page 602) 


Years ended December 31. 


1942 1945 1944 

Consolidated Figures :— £ / f 
Aggregate profits ........0.ceeeee eens Sick . & 20,697,429 19,501,087 18,019,095 
Pe OR OUND , good s.c0 040 tobincas <name> eee 1,941 1,000,113 8,814 
Profits from previous years ............---...-+ os a 731,112 

SS BER ee: oe Pere eee 20,699,370 20,501,200  18,759.022 
Provision for loss in occupied territory.......... 145,069 142,326 Dr. 199.997 
SS. cocchs Saleen bs hates he rear aas s Sepa cee 20,554,301 20,358,874  18,958.949 
Repaics and remewalh « <...0002.08s5scccceesicce 1,821,246 1,910,489 2,156,645 
SBA i Be a 2,055,630 1,977,633 1,876,151 
apenas Caterers cick. SWI iT. 305,822 172,988 169,344 
War Gamage Seenbaitis «o.oo 690s 00042 copeeenses 112,777 86,405 52,980 
Ty .o od. astee ceases ttnees ccna cheese 419,865 260,714 186,703 


Rete GOONS os os oe vcdbhpbcadte < *200,000 500,000 


Oy ee ert Tee 6,873,686 6,676,796 4,503,554 
Adjustments and additional tax provision....... 893,493 Cr. $23,735 Cr. 3,407 
Attributable to outside interests................ 1,158,729 1,317,842 1,542,042 
© Riseiend © gral. Give... AUUEED ..n coc ccdissndsisese 4,346,779 4,346,780 4,546, 780 

Lever Bros. Ord. and Co-partnership Certificates $: 
as k's o «aed bRbTECD PuOSs BS bp edd <nob ph 2,566,224 3,732,962 4.398 157 
ee eid wie ae nek ae eae 660,555 680,518 680,518 


Paid on ordy. (gross) 
earnest BE AE a Ns 33-1 49 +1 57-8 
BUNS 0G 1 ONE. 05 Gd bd Seba nie Sh SHE o olds o bh 5 5 f 

1,486,503 


5 
POSGGs WW SUUDONEIIIOR 0... 5. 0 onc omnccedendese 884,169 1,992,721 
“ Limited ” Special Contingencies§.............. 700,000 700,000 700,000 

1 GeROTel GOORTVE é 6 isis 0 cbie Weve cde 250,000 750.000 750,000 
cs PST eee eee 1,756,164 1,819,510 1,972,114 


* Balance of profit on exchange not taken by E.P.T. retained as reserve against future 
exchange differences. 

+ Tax after deduction of tax on dividends. Gross figures of tax £9,940,450, 49,750,608 
and £7,581,194 for years 1942-44 respectively. 

t Entitled to maximum dividend of 5 per cent., absorbing £52.595 gross after payment 
of 5 per cent. on ordinary. 

§ Cover for 5 per cent. dividend on ordinary capital of ‘ N.V.” 


The {£1 ordinary shares at 52s. 6d., ex-dividend, yield £1 18s. 1d. 
per cent. 


Consolidated Balance Sheet :— As at December 31,* 
(£000's 








£000's) 
1942 19435 1944 
Fixed Assets :— ‘ 
Consolidated fixed assets (1)............ ews 80,930 82,939 88,585 
Less Depreciation and obsolescence (2)......+ 18,928 21,454 24,184 
Mt d. MRA. Wa i Bis 62,002 61,485 64,200 
Interests in occupied territoryt .......: Rin eaces 6,501 4,866 246 
See MII Gn oc. ccs 00's boas cco ecae cceae 1,404 1,521 1,686 
“NV.” secured boans ...5.......cccecvccees ‘ 11.499 11,499 11,499 
Net fixed assets and long-term claims (3)..... 81,406 79,371 77,631 
Current Assets :-— 
a at 22,293 26,825 27,065 
Debtors and payments in advauce ........... 16,608 18,819 19,700 
DNDN «cite eSSns a0veedsteus sss thdi ces 1,214 1,315 1,536 
Tax reserve certificates ...............ccceeee 7,553 7,455 10,055 
Short-term advances ...........c.ssceceeeess 506 50 50 
Silliecindindicahdiedihh taeiwiiandae mtintndediienc unis . 9,028 12,035 17,576 
NE Bic nays cxtndncmathes 5 57,202 66,499 75,981 
Current Liabilities and Provisions :— 
MEGS chin latiok tulips sackiiitindi Ses dns : 12,587 13,455 15,7817 
Deb. Service due in ensuing year ........... ‘ 189 lll 1,848 
Overdrafts ............. hacttvbcatidesvtvdess 1,958 1.934 1.029 
Provisions :— 
MO Fisk. Pet). AA dees ti kee oi ks J 5,403 1.427 8,103 
Rosiooement of ships lost ........... bys dee 1,008 840 1,088 
OE MUNN... Satcbcdaicc aa sdatas «pou ‘ 834 1,095 1,289 
Exchange differences ...........0..0ccccse eos 200 108 
DUNES BN ys « cpned cds inicses covcces. ; 1.733 1,742 L714 
Total (5).........0.. east . 23,712 26,804 31,614 
Aggregate working capital (4—5=6)............ 39,697 um 
Net fixed assets plus working capital (3+6)..... 110's88 119,068 122,001 
Gross assets (2+ 5+4).......ccccccecceees hipeich 157,536 167,324 177,198 
Long-term fiabilities.... 2... ........0.seeeeeeee 5,815 5,680 5,704 
Future net liability for I.T. ................0- 4,064 4,474 5,926 
Claims of outside interests..............-...... 2,108 2.411 2,589 


* United Africa accounts are made up to end of August. Therefore valuation of indiv id 
items subject to correctness of estimates of position as at December 31. 
+ In former occupied territory of which information is aot available for 1944. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
pint nt eee 


RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS 
LIMITED 


VITALITY OF THE BUSINESS 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Raphael Tuck and Sons, Limited, was held, 
on the 23rd instant, in London. 

Mr Desmond Tuck (chairman and joint 
managing director) said that it was only now 
that he was allowed to report to the share- 
holders that on December 29, 1940, the bulk 
of the company’s premises and all they con- 
tained were destroyed in the great blitz on 
the City. This might have been a major 
disaster for them, but he thought they might 
claim to have displayed exceptional initiative 
in having risen Pheoenix-like from the ashes 
and soared to those heights of successful 
achievement which subsequent balance sheets 
had disclosed. This surely afforded practical 
proof of the strength and vitality of the 
company, and must provide a great source of 
encouragement in considering prospects for 
the future. Consummation of definite plans, 
however, could not be proceeded with until 
industry knew more clearly where it stood. 


MILLSTONE OF TAXATION 


The millstone of E.P.T. and taxation 
generally hung around its neck. There was 
a limit to what could be achieved by taxation, 
which simply meant taking money out of one 
pocket and putting it into another. If the 
great effort required for the restoration of 
the country’s trade to its pre-war level was 
10 be looked for, then something very sub- 
stantial must be done in revising the war-tume 
measure of E.P.T. and taxation generally. 

Never within his recollection had the 
demand for greeting cards, which included 
Christmas, birthday, valentine, Easter and 
general occasion cards, been greater than in 
these war years. Without question the British 
public had become more greeting-card- 
mindea than ever before, and regarded the 
greeting card as an effective means of self- 
expression on these various occasions in the 
vear. 

Under the demobilisation scheme they 
would in due course be welcoming bac 
employees, both men and women, as they left 
the Services and munition factories, and work 
must be found for them. The company had 
the work in abundance, but paper was still 
in too short supply. They would become a 
litle weary of being made to feel like Oliver 
Twist when he asked for more, and this 
memorable scene by Charles Dickens, of 
Oliver, the Master, Mr Bumble and the board 
had more than once come back to their minds. 
The truth of the matter was that they needed 
more—much more—and quickly too, for all 
the productions of their departments in which 
so many of the returning employees would be 
‘xpecting to resume their pre-war work. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


In trade overseas the company had always 
played a leading part. There were few, if 
any, parts of the globe where the name of 
Raphael Tuck was not known and whither 
their publications had not found their way. 

n conclusion, the chairman said they were 
naturally anxious to replace the premises as 
soon as possible in order to give fuller scope 
'o their activities. Whilst the provision of 
houses for the nation was quite properly to 
be given first place in the national building 
programme, he would plead for greater con- 
sideration than was at present apparent to 

given to those in industry who had 
Suffered the loss of their plant and buildings 
through enemy action. Surely, just as those 
who had been bombed out of their private 
homes had a-rightful priority claim to 

vernment support, so had those who had 
been bombed out of their business homes. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


ASPRO, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND AGAIN 25 PER CENT 


The tenth annual general meeting of 
Aspro, Limited, was held, on the 24th 
instant, in London, Mr Philip Nesbitt (acting 
chairman) presiding. 

The following 1s an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and 
accounts:—As the period of the accounts 
which we are now presenting to you covers 
the end of the war in Europe and in the 
Pacific, it is with a feeling of great relief, as 
well as pleasure, that I am able to place 
before you what I hope you will congsder to 
be a satisfactory statement of accounts. It 
gives us great pleasure to recommend, once 
more, the declaration of a final dividend of 
15 per cent., less tax, on the ordinary stock, 
thus maintaining the total distribution for 
the year at 2§ per cent., less tax. 


THE YEAR'S RESULTS 


The trading profit, after providing for 
Excess Profits Tax, is £311,260. Deprecia- 
tion, directors’ fees and contribution to the 
pension fund amount to £26,748, leaving a 
sum of £284,512. This, with the sum of 
£24,902 brought forward from last year, re- 
presents a total available balance of £309,414, 
£155,000 has been set aside for the payment 
of incbme-tax, and once again your directors 
recommend the transfer of £30,000 to the 
general reserve. These results have been 
achieved in the face of difficulties with which 
we have been  faced—with progressive 
severity—during the war years, but which I 
trust and believe will not continue for very 
much longer. I refer particularly to: (1) 
Supply of raw materials, of which we have 
not been able to secure our full require- 
ments ; (2) labour, which has been a very 
difficult problem owing to the shortage of 
manpower ; (3) space, as much of our factory 
has been requisitioned. All these have 
curtailed our ability to meet the ever-growing 
demand for our product. I am glad to be 
able to report the maintenance of the ever- 
growing demand in the home and overseas 
markets for our product, which retains its 
first place in the popular demand. 


IMPORTANCE OF EXPORTS 


Your board appreciates the importance of 
export trade in the economy ot this country, 
and this problem is ever before us. The 
overseas markets offer a considerable field 
for expansion, of which we are fully aware, 
but owing to the shortage of raw materials 
and of restricted shipping opportunities we 
have not as yet, though fully prepared, been 
able to put into effect, to the extent we 
should have liked, our policy of energetic 
and progressive expansion. 


MEPACRINE 


Last year our chairman touched upon an 
ancilliary property which we had bought in 
order to maintain our output, should our 
main factory be damaged by enemy action. 
This danger is now passed, and it gives me 
much pleasure to tell you that this emer- 
gency factory, which has been equipped with 
the most modern manufacturing and packag- 
ing machinery, is now fully occupied in the 
production of Mepacrine (which is a sub- 
stitute for quinine) for the use of our Forces 
and civilians in the M-dide East and Far 
Eastern fields. Our plant is turning out 
over 2,000,000 tablets of this important drug 
each day. 

Throughout the war much of our energy 
has been directed towards the war effort. 
Our engineering department, which was ex- 
panded for this special purpose, has been 
employed in the production, amongst other 
things, of over $0,000 items, including such 
things as open sights 3.7 A.A., anti-tank 
sights 6-pdr., gun parts, tank parts, aircraft 

s and predictor parts. Our investigation 
—_ was loaned to N.A.A.F I. to organise 
and protect from theft and damage supplies 
intended for the Forces. 


The report was adopted. 
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WILLIAM DOXFORD AND 
SONS, LIMITED 


WARTIME OUTPUT OF SHIPS AND 
ENGINES 


The 53rd annual ordinary’ general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 25th 
instant, in London, 


_ Mr E. P. Andreae, Ph.D. (the chairman), 
in the course of his speech, said: From the 
commencement of hostilities in September, 
1939, until VJ Day in August of this year 
the Doxford Company completed 78 ships, 
totalling over §15,000 gross tons, or 756,000 
tons expressed in deadweight tonnage. 
Seventy-three of these ships, fitted with 3- 
cylinder Doxford oil engines of 2,500 B.H.P., 
were of our standard 10,000-ton deadweight 
type and size Three were steam driven, and 
the remaining two vessels were landing craft 
for the Admiralty. In addition to the 73 sets 
of engines fitted to our own ships, we sup- 
plied 35 further sets to other shipbuilders. 
Our total output of engines was therefore 
108 in number, representing 329,220 I.H.P. 


RECORD FIGURES 


Our output of ships in 1941 and 1942 
constituted records in the history of the firm, 
beating the blue-riband years of 1905 and 
1907, when Doxfords led the field. It is 
regrettable that the centenary of our firm in 
1940 had to pass almost unnoticed owing to 
the exigencies of 'k: war, but we are proud 
to think that_in the hundredth year of its 
existence it was able not only to break all 
its own records, but that it should have been 
able to do so at such a critical period in 
the history of our country. 


If you were to look back to our reports 
and accounts: for two or three years before 
the outbreak of war, you would see that we 
expended very large capital sums on im- 
provements and extensions. That was 
“planning ahead” by private enterprise, 
which brought its reward not only to us 
as a company, but, very much more im- 
portantly, and, as it turned out, most 
opportunely to our country. “ Planning 
ahead ” is the keynote of our policy, whether 
it be to keep pace with an _ exceptional 
demand such as we have recently experienced 
and are still contending with, or, on the 
other hand, to enable us to adjust ourselves 
to such fluctuations in trade as we shall 
undoubtedly have to face in vears to come. 
We have well in mind that in this rapidly 
moving modern world only the most efficient 
can survive, let alone prosper. The success- 
ful industrialist must have the courage to 
scrap, without hesitation, plant which is 
“good enough” the moment something 
really better becomes available. 


RESULTS SATISFACTORY 


The accounts again show satisfactory 
results for the year under review. The net 
profit at £184,817 compares with £173,323 
for last year. I would point out, however, 
that in last year’s accounts {£50,000 had been 
reserved for deferred repairs, whereas this 
year only £10,000 was required to be de- 
ducted for the purpose before arriving at the 
net figure. We are recommending a final 
dividend of ro per cent. on the ordinary 
shares issued, and further, in view of the 
strong financial position of the company and 
the immediate cutlook, we feel justified in 
recommending a bonus of 2} per cent. 


As to the immediate future, so far as our 
own business is concerned, we are well 
booked up with orders for oil tankers, cargo 
liners and cargo ships, which will keep us 
fully occupied until well into 1947. The 
same applies to the engine works, which are 
wholly devoted to the production of the 
Doxford oil engine. This engine, already 


well established long before the war, has 
enhanced its reputation and gained many new 
adherents during the last few years. 


The report was adopted. 
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DEBENHAMS, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND INCREASED TO 334 PER CENT 
SIR FREDERICK RICHMOND’S STATEMENT 


The ordinary general meeting of Deben- 
hams, Limited, will be held at the Wigmore 
Hall, Wigmore Street, London, W., on 
Thursday, November Ist. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman (Sir Frederick Rich- 
mond, Bart.) circulated with the report and 
accounts. In concluding my review last year 
I expressed the hope that the directors would 
be able, in the absence of adverse develop- 
ments, to present you with not less satisfac- 
tory results this year than those we were then 
considering. I am pleased to say that the 
results actually achieved are more favourable 
than it seemed prudent to anticipate at that 
time. After charging £83,046 for debenture 
interest, trustees’ fees and directors’ fees, 
there is a net balance of £780,728, against 
£692,074, an increase of £88,654. Adding 
£319,035 brought forward and deducting 
£379,000 for preference dividends, the final 
balance is £720,763, which the directors 
recommend be dealt with as follows :— 


£ 
To reserve for taxation ............... 175,000 
, Seperw Guled | 653.045. 65 S. §0,000 
» dividend of 334 per cent on 
the ordinary shares ............ 166,666 
gp CURT PRAT WEE SK. . 5.08 dbs 329,097 


It will be noticed that besides making our 
normal allocation of £50,000 to the reserve 
fund—thus bringing it up to £760,016—we 
are setting aside £175,000 (against £125,000 
last year) to taxation reserve. It is estimated 
that this transfer, together with taxation 
deductions from prior charges to July 31, 
1946, will provide a reserve sufficient to cover 
our taxation liability on the profits earned to 
the date of the balance sheet. 

As a result of the cautious policy that has 
been followed in the past, and particularly 
during the war years, in regard to the distri- 
bution of profits, the directors are able to 
recommend a dividend of 334 per cent. (4d. 
per share) on the ordinary shares, against 25 
per cent. (3d. per share) last year. After 
payment of the dividend our carry-forward 
will be £329,097, an increase of £10,062, 
making the total of the reserve fund and 
carry-forward £1,292,172. 


INCREASE IN VOLUME OF SALES 


Notwithstanding the shortage of supplies 
there has been a substantial increase in the 


volume of sales of all our businesses, both in 
London and the Provinces, and it says much 
for the energy and resourcefulness of our 
buyers that they have been able, up to the 
present, to obtain their full share of the goods 
available. The rate of profit on much of the 
merchandise handled is, as you all know, sub- 
ject to Government control, and I should like 
to take this opportunity of emphasising that 
the rate of profit earned has actually been no 
higher than in the previous year, and that the 
increase in profits is attributable to the 
substantial increase in turnover. 


DEFERRED REPAIRS 


From the reports of the principal sub- 
sidiaries which have already been published, 
you may have noticed that the general policy 
of the directors has been not to increase divi- 
dends but rather to add to taxation and other 
reserves, such as deferred repairs. During 
the war years the amount we have been 
allowed to spend on the upkeep of buildings 
and equipment has been barely sufficient to 
cover the most essential repairs and main- 
tenance. As a consequence, there is a large 
accumulation of arrears which will have to 
be tackled as soon as permission can be 
obtained, in order to restore our establish- 
ments to something like their pre-war con- 
dition. In the case of each of our constituent 
businesses, the management has made a care- 
ful estimate of the sum required to cover this 
expenditure, and an appropriate provision has 
been made in the accounts. 


BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 


The balance-sheet before us to-day shows 
relatively unimportant changes from that of 
last year. It will be noticed that we have re- 
grouped the items on both sides with the 
object of distinguishing more clearly between 
fixed and current assets and liabilities, and 
the figures for last year have been rearranged 
in like manner for the purpose of comparison. 
On the liabilities side the share capital, re- 
serve and profit and loss account show a total 
of £8,259,204, an increase of £157,955 as 
compared with last year. On the assets side 
we have linked up the book value of shares 
in associated companies (representing our 
holdings in the Scottish Drapery Corpora- 
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tion, Ltd., and Swan and Edgar, Ltd.) with 
shares in subsidiary companies under the 
heading of “Investments,” making a total 
of £5,424,807; the other investments 
(£20,174) being shown under current assets 

Current assets total £3,193,338, agains 
current liabilities £2,234,505, a surplus of 
£958,833, which I have no doubt you will 
agree is a satisfactory position. On the 
liabilities side there is an increase of 
£133,992 in cash creditors, which is mainly 
accounted for by depositors. On the assets 
side you will find a new item, “ Tax reserve 
certificates ” (£225,000), which are being held 
to meet our taxation liabilities. Stocks (that 
is, of the parent company only) stand at 
£372,207, showing a decrease of £42,497, a 
reflection of the scarcity of merchandise to 
which I have already alluded. 


FINANCIAL STRENGTH OF ORGANISATION 


The report again includes a consolidated 
balance-sheet and profit and loss account 
which will enable shareholders to get a 
general picture of the scope and financial 
strength of the organisation. It will be seen 
that the balance-sheet total has risen from 
£24,703,538 to £26,764,972, an increase of 
£2,061,434. Current assets total £6,721,233 
and current liabilities £5,533,606, a surplus 
of 1,187,627, as against a surplus of 
£710,771 last year. It will be noted also that 
the scarcity of merchandise is reflected in a 
decrease in stocks of £330,116 (about 9 per 
cent.). 

Owing to the complications involved in 
such a large group of companies, it is still 
impossible to determine the liability for 
Excess Profits Tax, and some considerable 
time may elapse before the figure can be 
ascertained, but in the opinion of our 
auditors any liability to date is covered by 
reserves for taxation. 


With regard to the future, we have now 
entered on a period of transition from war 
to peace, and it is already becoming in- 
creasingly apparent that the immediate post- 
war years will present many difficult pro- 
blems. To date most of our businesses con- 
tinue to expand and, further, I feel we can 
find solid ground for confidence in the re- 
flection that we have emerged from the war 
pericd with our finances unimpaired and well 
equipped to overcome the many difficulties 
that the future will have in store. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVEST MEN’) 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—The Budget has exceeded the market’s 
expectations, and the search for equities likely to benefit from the 
abatement in EPT is in full swing. Coming, as they did, upon a market 
bare of stock, the Chancellor’s proposals had a disproportionate effect 
on prices. Wednesday's dealings comfortably exceeded the 10,000 
mark, but it was evident during Thursday that the market had 
recognised the rather exaggerated character of some of the previous 
day’s advances. Business, however, remained active. 


Undated gilt-edged responded generously to the Chancellor's in- 
tention to reduce long-term interest rates and Old Consols have reached 
91. The short-dated bonds have reacted, owing to the increased 
probability that they enter the redemption zone earlier—and some 
are already within it. 

The foreign bond market has provided a depressing picture this week ; European, 
South American and Far-Eastern issues were all lower. 

Buying of industrial shares, although well spread among the market, 
naturally concentrated on the EPT favourites. Sharp rises were 
recorded by such shares and Crosse & Blackwell, Avon India Rubber 
and Super Oil Seals, but the leaders were also substantially higher, 
even where their “‘ gearing "’ and profits record suggested only moderate 
benefit from the EPT relief. 


Kubber shares showed little response, though the leading oil shares 
tended to improve. The speculative drive in Kaffirs has waned, but 
there is steadier investment support for the leaders. A considerable 
increase in interest in diamond shares has been evident this week. 


Stock Exchange : London 


“ Financia News” INDICES 




















Security Indices | Yield 
30 Ord. | 20 Fixed od | Ord 
shares* Int.t Consols | Shares 
oe Mee 

Oct. 18..... 7,144 5,229 114-1 136 -8 2:83 | 3-78 
ieee 8,537 5,308 114-9 137-2 2-83 | 3°75 
wo Sdeveee 10,996 5,791 115-3 137-3 2 -80 3-74 
| oe 8.440 5,341 115-5 137-4 2-78 3°15 

» %..... 10,220 5,692 1176 137-7 216 | 367 





* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordi shares, 1945: highest, 118 -5 (Apri! 30) ; 
on oe 9 (August 2). 20 Fixed tat, 1948 highest 137 -9 (ari 26) ; ‘owest, 1360 
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New York 
(WEEKLY INDIcEs) (1935-39= 100) 


es 








1945 
eats Seer om 4 Oct., 
Low High . . 19, 
Jan On. 1945 1945 1945 
24 19 
scp JndustrialS .....-++: 108 6 135-9 132-3 135-1 135-9 
ets. ..ccciters 116-1 146 -7 142-8 145-9 146-7 
2) Utilities....+++++220+ 93-2 114-9 112-7 | 113-7 114-9 
WD SHOCKS ..0+-2eeeeees 106 -7 133-3 130-0 | 132-5 133-3 
nae Ce Ree 4-63 3°75 3-87 3°16 3-75 
| 


IL I A SAL 
t 50 Industrial Com Stocks. 





STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Daity INDEX oF 50 Common Stocks 
(1925 = 100) 








1945 Average | Transactions 1945 Average | Transactions 
| ee 160-5 1,560,000 Oct. 15. ....04 160 -7 1,630,000 
i, eer (a) (a) a ee 160 6 1,630,000 


9 Bivsvccees (a) (a) » BR ee eb 161-2 1,800,000 
| 


1945: High, 161-2 (Oct. 17). Low, 129-2 (Jan. 23). (a) Closed. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
October 27, 1945 Capita! versions Money 
£ £ £ 
Sp eNRS OME... os 5 dunes Me gnaens00 see 250,000 as _ 250,000 
iy PEND OD SINE ks aceden ccscecccctasbes 27,118 oe \ 33,895 
Ry Stock Exchange Introduction.............. 1,013,800 aor 2,433,120 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 612. 
Inciuding Excluding 
Year (to date) Conversions Conversions 
ee ©. cn apathe sha ema ele we MNEs 0 eke 81 bees hee 1,439,675,323 1,333,878,046 
DO imines 43p <0 srtnegewecnceeeseseenseeesceccers 1,220,845,580  1,202,194,130 
\ Destination* Nature of Borrowing: 
Yeart Brit. Emp. Foreign 
to date) U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb, Pret. Ord. 


£ £ £ £ 
145... 1,311,697,553 21,040,040 1,140,453 —-1,272,133,248 8,158,134 53,586,664 
194....  1,199,791,475 — 2,147,721 254,934 —1,195,682,452 2,393,289 4,118,389 


* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to October 17, 1945, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


New York Prices 





Close Close Close Close Close Close 
Oct. Oct. |3. Commercial Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
1, Railroads. 16 23 and Industrial. 16 23 16 23 
Avantic Coast .. 694 7 Am. Smelting... 62 59}) Int. Paper...... 34% 36} 
Can. Pacific .... 16 ist Am. Viscose .... 60 594) Liggett Myers... 100 100} 
Gt. Ntho. Pf.... 58% 59 |Amaconda...... 38§ 38%) Nat. Distillers... 52} 583 
N.Y. Central.... 28} 27} | Beth. Steel ..... 95} 943) Nat. Steel ...... 82 82} 
Pennsylvania... 40} 40} | Briggs Mfg...... 50 484 Phelps Dodge...  33§ 33} 
Southern ....... 493 49) |Celaneseof Amer. 514 50%) Proct. Gamble .. 64} 65} 
CPVEIEE. 3500505 124} 1254 | Sears Roebuck .. 138} 374+ 
2. Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag... 63 66 | Shell Union..... 294 294 
Amer, Tel,...... 184§ 185} (Eastman Kodak. 199 201 | Std. Oil N.J..... 664 67 
Int. Telephone... 27§ 26% | Gen. Electric.... 48§ 47§| 20th Cen. Fox... 323 333 
Pacific Light ... 595 58} | Gen. Motors .... 73§ 72}| United Drug.... 25% of 
People’sGas.... 86 864 | Iniand Steel .... oot 100 | U.S. Steel ...... 805 80 
sth. Cal. Ed..... 35§ 34% | Int. Harvester... 90 90}| West’house E... 35) 354 
W. Union Tel... 55 54 |Inter. Nickel.... 36 353] Woolworth ..... 483 485 





+ New Stock 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—This has been the most momentous 
week for Lombard Street since the outbreak of war, and, in one sense, 
even since the conclusion of the clearing banks’ money rate pact of 
1935. As the last issue of The Economist went to press, it was announced 
that, as from Monday, October 22, the interest rate on new issues of 
TDR’s would be @ per cent. instead of 1} per cent. No reduction of 
the 2 per cent. Bank rate has followed, so that, for the first time in 
the modern money market, the whole structure of short-term rates 
has been altered without any formal initiative from the Bank of England. 

the wider implications of this first step by the C hancellor towards 
cheaper money are discussed in an article on page 601. For the discount 
market, the impact effects have been wholly satisfactory. Clearing 
bank loan rates, both against bill and bond collateral, have been 
reduced by the full 4 per cent., and outside lenders have naturally 
found it necessary to follow suit. Bill rates have come into line, so 
that the market reaps a substantial profit both on re-selling and on 
running the substantial volume of bills it held in portfolio. More 
important still, because it will be less transitory, is the wider margin 
secured on bonds, for the loan rate adjustments, while restoring the 
clearing banks’ bill money rate to the pre-war level, narrow the sur- 
charge on bond money, compared with pre-war, from } to } per cent. 

Bank deposit allowances have been drastically altered. Those on 
current accounts and on deposits at less than fourteen days’ notice 
are abolished altogether, while the maximum allowance on other deposit 
accounts is reduced from 1 to } per cent. Rates on home safes and 
Savings accounts, however, remain unchanged. 

One short-term effect of the change has been to produce sharp 
stringency in the short-loan market, owing to the reluctance of the 

nks to surrender 14 per cent. TDR’s in relief of pressure caused by 
“ustomers’ subscriptions to the Thanksgiving drives. A contributory 


611 


factor, however, was the huge allotment secured by the Bill Market 
at the Treasury bill tender. Although the offer had been raised from 
£130 million to the record level of £150 million, applications declined 
by nearly £9 million. The market, however, raised its total applications 


so as to cover approximately the whole £150 million. 


It secured the 


unusually high proportion of 52 per cent.—equal to some {£78 million 
of bills. Thus, although the TDR call was reduced to £35 million, 
involving a net repayment by the Treasury of some {18 million, the 
banks and the market, considered as a whole, had a large net payment 


to make 


On each of the first three days of the week there was recourse to the 
special buyer, and on Wednesday the amount required was very large. 
The Bank return, however, does not reflect these movements, partly 
because the position seemed to have been largely straightened out by 
Wednesday evening and partly because the effect of official purchases 
1s apparently obscured by repayment of ways and means advances 
at the close of the previous week. The note circulation shows a further, 


and very welcome, substantial fall. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates prevailed on October 24th, 1945 :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3°% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates : 


days, #% ; 3months, 4% ; 4months, %% ; 6 months, #%-#% 


Treasury Bills 


$-43 % ; 3 months, 4-43 %. Day-to-day money, }-$%. Short Loans, §-3%. B 
rate, }% (max.). Discount houses, $% (max.). Fine trade bills, 3 months, 1-1}% ; 


4 months, 1}-1}% ; 6 months, 1}-24% 


Bank Bills 60 


: 2 months, 
ank deposit 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged 
between October 17th and October 24th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange). 

United States. $ to £ (4-863) 4-02-03}; mail transfers, 4 -02}-03}. 
(4-862) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs to £ (25-224) 17-30-40. 
French Empire. Francs 199%-200}. § Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18-159) 16-85-95 


Holland. Fis. 10-68-70. Duteh West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7 


58-62. 


$to€£ 


m. Francs 


1765-}?. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. Portugal. Escudos (119) 99 -80-100-20; mail transfers 
99 -80-100 -30. Panama. Dols. $4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. Cruz. 84-56% 


cr. (buying). Uruguay. Pesos 7 -6597 p. (buying). 


. Fixed Rates for Payment to Bank of England for the Clearing Office. Spain. Pesetas 44 -00. 


urkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 


Free Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between October 17th 


and October 24th. 


Egypt. Piastres (973) 972-§ India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 178-184 
Congo. Francs 1764-3. China. Per $ $3-34. Iran. RI. 128-130. 
Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 


of exchange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 






New York . 
on 17 

















Oct. 
20 22 


Cables :— Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
London ....... 4038§ | 40348 40348 4033§ 4034§ 40345 
Montreal ...... 90-43 | 90-625 | 90-750 | 90-750 | 90-750 | 90-750 
PemeeF.. 6s 23-33 23 -33 23-33 23-70 23-33 23°33 
Buenos Airest . 23 -45 23-45 24 -86 24. 86 24 -89 24 -88 
Rio de Janeiro. § -25 | 5-25 5-25 5-25 5 25 5-25 
a 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 4-05 
Barcelona..... 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9 -20 9 -20 
Stockholm .... 23 -86 23 -86 23 -86 23 -86 23 +86 23 -86 


+ Free Rate. § Basic. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“ The Economist ” Sensitive Price Index.—There was no change in 
the index (1935) = 100) during the week ended October 23rd. The 
crops component was 141.7, raw materials 200.6, and the complete 


index 168.6. 


d. Beigian 





| 90-750 
| 23-33 
| 23-45 





Pig Iron and Steel Ingot Production.—The figures below, released 
by the Ministry of Supply, show pig iron and steel ingot production 
for September, 1945. Production in August was materially affected by 


holidays, including VJ Day. 








Pig Iron 

Weekly Annual 

Average Rate 

Tons Tons 
Pien€ hal JTS 5 os. cesses 133,900 6,963,000 
Ee ee Ce ee eee 134,800 7,010,000 
PN kc. e oo ae ss earens 125,200 6,512,000 
September.......2..ccecccces 139,500 7,255,000 





COST OF LIVING INDEX 
(July, 1914= 100) 








Steel Ingots 


and Cast 


Weekly 
Average | 


peaks 
| 





First Day of Fuel and| Other 
sm 4 Food Rent Clothing | Light {temas 
Weights : 14 2 | 1 | 4 
| t 

Sept., 1939..... ceeewene 138 162 182 179 
1941 (annual aver.) ...... 166 164 228 230 
1942 5 bj 2 we owen 160 164 240 265 
1943 a SP ine deem 166 244 291 
1944 . wovliowwaen 168 164 256 291 
A IDFA ccccscccccces 170 164 263 291 
Sept. eg.  scetabeteosas s 169 164 203 291 
Gah s . esenwonvesescd 168 164 263 291 
Aug 1945 ..... weaddeki 172 166 276 29) 
~t ni beeueuue bSn0% 169 166 276 252 
WR ig... sda neaMbngs 169 ° as “és 





source Ministry of Labour Gazette 


ings 


Annual 
Rate 





Tons 
12,043,000 
11,118,000 

9,676,000 
12,517,000 


All 
Items 





o12 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended October 20, 1945, 
total ordinary revenue was /52,124,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of 4107,446,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £320,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£8,406, 992 the deficit accrued since April Ist 
is £1,568,714,000 against £1,821,938,000 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 



































Receipts into the 
| Exchequer 
(f ) 
i e e 
Revenue | mate, | [ ri Week | Week 
1945-46 66 ended | 
| a) ode | 1945 
| 1944 | 1945 | 
ORDINARY | 
REVENUE } 
Income Tax ..... 11350000 —_— aa 16, = 15,154 
Guten s....-.. 80,000, 12,429, 11,844 400 
Estate, etc., Duties 115,000 805 64,430, 240 3,400 
Stamps.......... | 19,000) ray 340s $30 1390 
N.DL.... 
EPT. ee $00,000 977°689 245,935, 8,391 12,373 
Other Inland Rev., 2,009 139, «(3) . | es 
dea’ ea 
Total Inland Rev. 2065000, 833,034, 848,000, 28,317, 32,967 
Se... on anea ed 589,000 32 -,076 309,747 12,351 12,212 
ED 00d ds cts } 541,000, 264, 200 279,400! 6,100) 6,300 
Total Customs &'! i 
Becki ss sess. 1130000 585, 276 589, 147 18,451 18,512 
Motor Duties ... . 30,0001 4, 4, 4 9.956 
Post Office (Net | 
Receipts) ...... Du nail ‘od ine 
Wireless Licences! 4,850, eel 7 eee 
Crown Lands. . 1,000 470 470 sie a 


Receipts from Sun- 
TED « a0n0 


dry 11,500, 2,457, 5,237 
Miscell. Receipts. . 


23,000, 48, 151) 46,779 1 -_ 379 
5065000 147 1475422 1501379 47, 972 52,124 








Total Ord. Rev... 














Sevr-BaLaNciInG 
P.O. & Brdcasting 114,100, 62,750, 61,850 2,500 2,300 

















FRG santidnh aces ‘3379100 1538172 apuseery | 50, 472 54,424 
! | 
| Issues out of the 
| Exchequer to meet 
| payments 
i (€ thousands) — 
| et 
Expenditure | mate, April | April , at 
1stde AE | AR weet wee 
| ' po n ende 
| Oct. | Oct. | jets Oct. 
| | 21, | 20, 1944 is 
1944 1945 
ORDINARY 
LE XPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt. .... 465,000, 250,259 268,924 13.962) 14,423 
Payments to N 
SEE. oasis 11,000 4,307 4,961 
Other Cons. Fund i | 
Services ...... 8,000 3,845 4,403. 222 223 
Rtel sce i... ss des 484,000 258, 411 278, 288 14,184 14,646 
Supply Services. . 5084817 3030859 2783399 106800 92.800 
To sies..-.- 5568817 3289270306 1686 120984107446 








SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastiug 114,100 62, 150, 


COE GN 5 06s bs 5682917 3352020 





(123484 109746 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue, Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£26,676 to £2, 791,878, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 


= reased the gross National Debt by 
55,534,122 to £23,839 millions. 
NET ISSUES ({ thousands) 
ee Re re ny ty pee 100 
NET RECEIPTS (f thousands} 
Overseas Trade Guarantees..................... 235 


FLOATING DEBT 











(£ millions) 
T Wa an | 
Bills eans Trea- | 
Advances sury | Total 
Be heartened See Bia 
T Public | Por | Pb Debs 
en. lic | ot 
| oa. Eng- | Banks 
| | land | 
1 rT a3 
Oct. 21 |1440 Not avaiable 
1945 
. 2 09-6) 510-54 .. | 232-6) 6632-€ 
Aug. 4 |1690 Not availa 
. 11 11690 = - 
. ieee 
25 me 2285 519 4 | 0 4 | 2185-5) 6740-8 
1 \16 ot availa 
Sept. § iie90 0) é : 
: Biss 
. 2 osls-2 ezsie 6815-9 
Cet. 6 |1690 N 
» 13 1690 3 
=» 20 16900) =| » 





TREASURY BILLS 
(¢ millions) 














i944 |  < 

Get. 20 | 120-0 mail 120-0; 20 0-16 “4 
July 20 | 130-0 | 229-1 130-0| 1911-99 | 38 
, 27 | 130-0 | 224-3| 1300] 2000-18 | 42 
Aug. 3/| 130-0 | 24-3 1300| 1911-76 | 30 
» 10 | 130-0 | 242-1, 130-0} 1911-85 | 3 
" 37! 130-0 | 227-0 | 130-0] 20 0-12 | 4 
: 24 | 130-0 | 224-5 130-0/ 20 0-58 | 41 
” 31 | 130-0 | 238-1 130-0} 20 2-32 | 33 
Sept. 7 | 130-0, 253-1, 130-0) 20 2-02 | 26 
5 14 | 130-0 | 236-3| 1300) 20 263 | 37 
" 21 | 130-0 | 223-4| 1300! 19 11-48 | 46 
” 98 | 130-0 | 251-4 | 130-0| 20 0-04 | 31 
Cet. § | 130-0 | 244-7| 130-0] 20 o-11 | 33 
«AR | 130-0 | 246-0 | 130-0! 20 0-12 | 32 
é 19 | 150-0 | 235-2 | 150-0 10 1-60 52 





~ On October 19 applications at 499 17s. 5d. for bills 
to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of the following week. were accepted as to 
about 52 per cent. of the amount —_— for, and ap- 
plications at higher prices were accepted in full. Applica- 
tions at £99 17s. 6d. for bills to be paid for on Saturday 
were accepted in full. £150 millions of Treasury Bills 
are being offered for October 26. For the week ended 
October 27 the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits 
to the maximum amount of {£35 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3° AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 
(£ thousands) 





3%, | 24% 
Savings 
oa lwar Bonds 


| 


8,233 4,481 
12,671 8,104 
11,229 8,048 

8,558 10,064 

333 9,776 
34,865 61,231 
28,164 30,174 
19,264 17,863 
30,055 22,554 
23,011 23,132 
25,957 24,873 





“to date '1,455,802* | 878,627° 2,292,106 +§ 3,274,198 § 
* 308 weeks, t 239 wecks. 


+ 251 weeks. 
§ Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Oct. 23rd amounted to a total value of £72,338,404. 
Up to oe 28 principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount {266,070,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price tor gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices fine ounce 
have been 44d. for cash and for two mon The New 
York market price of silver remained at wi ome 
ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion > a 
were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per 
_ — 100 Fine Tolas 
1945 Rs. a, 
NOs cee vecc dance c8¥é 7 1 133 (9 
EU peadendhs ices ae 77 #4 133 10 
PR vesvesevsseotick % 2 132 2 
fai i eikchoihs te wie gable ave 77 = #65 132 12 
Seam tel aval os tes bro eo cae 77 «#13 133 (3 
PGi oncuh cxcesa abe de 77 ~#€6 132. 8 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


OCTOBER 24, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued ; Govt. Debt... 1) ohm 
In Circla, .., 1319,812,341] Other Govt. 
In Bankg, De- Securities ... 1338384 y, 
partment .. 30,435,492 | Other Secs... . "586.604 
Silver Coin ... 13.47 
Amt. of Fid._ 
ee 1350.000.96 
Gold Coin and _ 
Bullion = (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine). .... 247,43; 
1350,247,833 1350,247 33; 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





f 
sd Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.. 276,159.33 
TUNE s win hn dik 3,146,032 | Other Secs. : ’ 
Public Deps.*. 14,583,290] Discounts and 

—————_. Advances. 16,361.56) 

Other Deps Securities... — 13°59¥ 4x 
Bankers..... 241,564,364 3 
Other Accts... 55,999,664 22,884,749 
—_——— | Notes........ 50,435,49 

297,557,028 | Gold & Silver : 

Dies «500+ 359.23)" 

329,839,350 529, 839,35) 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissiones 
of National Debt — Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(€ millions) 





| 1944 | 1945 
ten 


Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct 
25 10 | 17 | & 





Issue Dept. : 





Notes in circulation ..... i164 4, 13350 -2 1325-11319: 
Notes in banking depart- 
MONE oc ccercceccecces | 35 9 20-0, 25:1 H+ 
Government debt and | 
SOGUrNtEN occ céccnes 1199 -3 1349 -4 1349-4 15494 
Other securities......... 0-7 O86 OF O04 
SE c's Cees wade pe bins 0:2) 0-2 2 02 
Valued at s. per fine oz. 168/-| 172/3 172/38 I. 
Banking Dept. : 
De : 
6°22; 25:1) 21-4 is 
203-8 211-8 232-4 2414 
54-1 56-8 556 %! 
264-1 293-7 309-4 312 
Securities : 
CCUMNORE ... 2c kobe cece 220-2 276-2 288-6 276 
Discounts, etC.........% 8-8) 4-3 (0-7, 104 
RSF aie 14-7 11-5 12-4 25 
ML Shades tk cos 0s oho 243-7 291-0 301-7 299 
Banking dept. res. ....... 38-1; 20°3, 25-4 3! 
i % % 
“Proportiog 23... ieete 14 _ 69 82 3 





° Government debt is £11,015. 100 ; capital (14, 553, . 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1, 300 million to £1: 
million on July 3, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£& thousands 














Week Aggregate 

Ended from Jan. lt? 

Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct 

21, 20, 21, | ». 

1944 1945 | 1944 | 15 

} i 
Working days :— 6 » | 24 243 | 2M 
coma. eeesl 1,547 1,553 | 72,425 71, - 
Bradford........++| 1,162 | 1,055 | 74,953 | oe . 
Bristol....... éce—n 740 589 | 27,595 28,941 
er aia 546! 603 24,695 | 30.9! 
Leeds ........005 ‘ 849 | 1,018 | 48,194 sot 
Leicester.......++ 793 | 980 | 33,789 a 
Liv ee aiend e+e} 5,280} 4,991 | | 212, 959 225,11 
Manchester........ 2910 | 3,326 | 138,000 145, es 
Newcastle....... --| 1,854! 2,062 | 71,652 ol 
Not aM....+6 406 524 | 16,919. Be 
Saeed 849 | Ma | 38,641 | i 
Southampton...... 181) 194 6,628 

12 Towns.........| 17,117 | 17,914 766.230 | 998 


Dublin .. 











Ce eel — 
eeeseeees a7 | 9.516 |s18.T64 SSH 





THE 


7_ 
12 l 


Gold ceri 

from 1 
Total res 
Total cas 
Total U-' 
Total loz 
Total res 


F.R. not 
Excess 0 
Mr. ban! 
Govt. de 
Total de 
Total lia 
Reserve 


Ban} 


Monetar 
Treasur’ 


Monev | 
Treasur 


—_— 


GRAIN, 
Whez 
No. 1 
Eng 
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str 
Barle 
Oats 
Maiz 


MEAT 
Engl 


in 
Mutt 


In 
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Firs 


CHEE! 
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Ace 
Gret 
EGGS 
LARD 
POTA 
Eng 


Cen 
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Gra 
Gra 
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Inc 
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M5 


i 
15 ™ 
384 359 
086,624 

13,7 


00,94) 


i 
159,334 


61,86) 
PY Gry 
84.749 
35,49) 


59.251" 


39.354 


sioner 
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OVERSEAS BANK BANK OF FRANCE NETHERLANDS BANK Million florins 
RETURNS Million Francs Soot Sept | Sept. “| Oct 
Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Oct. ; 24, 1 
U.S. ree RESERVE 7 is 2, | on | 4 cow. “SS? 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
M ] on $’s G SSETS 945 1945 1945 1945 Peete twee ee eres m 8) 712 8 712 38 
Ra ere eas 7 Foreign balances, etc.*. | 4,487 -1)| 4,488 -8| 4,490 -9) : 
_ — Private discounts andi 5,151) 75,151) 75,15] 75,151 Home bilis........... 1-1] ; Ol "0-41 -— ? 
12 US.E.R. Baws — | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. advances ........... | 30,545] 31.491] 32,290] 36,131 | ‘oan and advances on 

RESOURCES 19, 4, 11, 18, Advances to State : | : . 7 Current account .... 158-5) 127-7) 130-3) 158-0 

Gold certifs. on hand and due! 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 Total........... 480,506) 480 506| 480,496) 480,506 Of which to NEI... | 44-8, 44-8) 44-8 44-4 
topm TLeQsUrY ...+seseees | 18,030 17,163, 17,116) 17,129 (a) In occupation costs. 426,000) 426,000! 426 000! 426.000 Advances to Govt. .... Ni} Nil Nil Nil 

Total reserves ee wae | 14,814 17,898 17,867 17,881 (6) Treasury advances..| Nil | Nil Nil | Nil Other assets........ es 112- 118-0} 125-9) 119-0 

Total cash TeSCEVES. «seers , 254 ‘241; 227) 232 (c) Pend advances ....} 54,506) 54,506] 54.496) 54.506 Not hen oer 2.445 42.118 01 
tal US Govt. S808. «+00 7,087. 23,212, 23,272) 22,901 IABILITIES } es in circulation ... » “4 2,118 0) 1,683 ‘11,161 -3 

Ler Joans and secS. ...++-++ 17,281 23,529) 23,588) 23,220 seeeee Bao a PE eikewne 06am 483,617 487,145) 496,258) 509,306 oe — , | | 

Fotal TESOUCES ....++eeeeee 38,367 43,643, 43,619 43,92] posit total.......... | 106,785) 104,870; 106,002; 89,715 (a) zOVt. .... seceee 521-0) 837-8) 1,224 -6 1,487 -9 

| | | {) Government aces. | 63,931} 60,386] 53,598) 45,001 tT See en: :- | dob atiaee aeaeealeee.: 
ory apg aniseed oe.oenlsaasti ceases | a St eT Gana cL 

F.R. notes in CHM. «+++ b ,137) 24, — 

ss mr. bank res. ....... 900, 950 1,020 1,040 ; . as result of 

a teeth wah, GUS ocennner’ | 13,814, 15,420 15,537, 15,700 BANK OF BELGIUM s notes eempenidier | 1,333 °2 1513 -B 8S Mi 

Rae GUMS <n in cdc inse | "315 (648 535,293 Million Belgian Frs. Sundry accounts...... | _148°5| 148-5) 148-6 148 6 

Total deposits ....-eeeeeees 15,728 17,537, 17,491'17,318 | = © | Sept. Sept. | Oct) Oct” * This item imcludes clearing account balances 

. lities ' | . 
otal liabilities .......-+0.. 38,367 43,643 43,619 43,921 20, 27, | 4 | 
Reserve ratio... .++seee eee \5) 8% |43 0% 42 9% 43 -1% ASSETS 1945 1945 | 1945 | 1945 CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
| ME os sirdg de Sil 30,426 30,426 30,717 30.717 Million £’s 
Rent, sp TREASURY | aa exchange .......;.. | 3.928 3,940) 5,074 5,139 SLT ee | eae | es | ek. 
ESOURCES | ivate loans and discounts..| 56 "60 
Monetary gold stock........; 20,728) 20,072) 20,040 20,039 Eile to Stnte. ko. ccc “6.718 41.370 46 65 46 65 ASSETS 1984 1945 19% 1985 
Treasury & bank currency...| 4,114) 4,248 4,257) 4,262 LIABILITIES =F : ie. 2525 ne 2-65 2-65) 2-65) 2-65 
a | | | Notes acc eeeceeees | 63.875 64.301 65 579 65,996 | British Govt. secs. ...... 11] 25-60] 29-17] 29-42) 30-17 
Money in circulation........ | 24,157| 27,853 27,962) 27,952 | (a) Govt. accounts......... | 3 2| 3 ear Simeone ar ieee Te 
= = — ss sod ee a : ee | (b) Pr'vate accounts .......| 4.682 4,976) 3,920 3,797 Notes in circulation ........ | 30-67] 54 +54) 35-08) 35 53 
Cet. 10, Oct. 24, Oct. 10, Oct. 24 Oct. 10, Oct. 24 
CEREALS AND MEAT rextass- 19451945 | 195° 1945 
continued ‘ MISCELLANEOUS 

ena, ot. i. pe ee ala ‘ je CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site tondon area 
Rinmmmenosn 8S Gg | OU emi 65 G5 | CM lecemmeem 25 8 

n ' av. al « (poe cccvee mill, in., 80 x 46, 6-t a S. . . . 

Flour per 280 Ib.— ae. os 10 ~— on loads and upwards per ton 57 0 57 0 
— d/d London ........ 40 0 40 0 FLAX (per ton)— fs { CHEMICALS — 

Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (e-) 24 6 247 Livonian ZK ........... Nom Nom 60/0/0 60/0/0 

asi)» oy om SSD Pemau HD ........0-s0css0. Nom = Nom. reer ss per tond §5/0/0  85/0/0 

Maizé, Argentine per ton....... 10/0/0 10/0/0 HEMP (per ton)—Manill s. d s. d 

MEAT— Beef, per 8 Ib.— 4 a leaded N p Seen, Dae te 9%. - 2B cio ee 

English long sides.............. { : : ; . Rw. | fies -s camaead a ine wae . Sian 
: = itrate of Soda........ t 0 / ‘ 
Imported hinds,...........+. 6 0 6 0 Daisee 2/3 c. and t. Dundee... .. 39/5/0 59/5/0 Potash, Sulphate tees per ton 18/15/0 18/15 ( 
: Se 5 2 5 2 s. d a 4 Some Dicer. ......-... > /0/ 0 /¢ 
— - 8 Ib.--English...... { 8 4 & 4 ToL/a0 Hie Ib. cops. os spindle) . . a 5 54 Soda Crystals ......... Lo on ‘5 1/6 5 } 6 
re r / esslans, r y VAT e o oe 7° 
Pork, English, eer 3 6 : } 8/40 Hessians, per yd. ey 96 0 5.96 SOPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits 
~iner cwt.)—W 10/40 Calcutta Hessians, spot, ee KS's ork dde ee eee bit Reece eneee Nom. Noun 
BACON— (per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 142 0 142 0 Dund , 
undee, 100 yds. ...... . ‘ 58 0 58 0 HIDES (per |b.)— s d on 
HAMS— (per cwt.)—Green ........ 147 0 147 0 74 40 ” ” ” “9 “4 9 Wet salted Australian, ) ie 
SISAL (per ton)—African, spot— =" i. « Queensland ....... 40/50 Ib. 0% 0 i 

. . re OTHER Poses Sek COIN 5 oo ian aoc ccbecve 45 0 45 0 Cope, F burg Ord... ....-< i008: 0 8 0 8 
— : on cwt.)—All! Grades, WOOL (per Ib.)— da d. Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib............ 0 11} 0114 

rst hanc iv cehiehk > <ks tes 151 4 151 4 Lincoln wethers, washed........ 193 20 English & Welsh Market Hides— 

CHEESE (per cwt.)— Selected blackface, greasy os 14 14 0 6% 0 6% 
Home Produced ..........++++ 9 2 99 2 Australian serd. fleece 70’s ...... 37 af eee RAG (ON 
RR ST cas ca 99 2 99 2 Cape serd. average snow white .. 293 30 LEATHER (per |b.)— 

COCOA (per cwt.)— N.2. serd. 2nd pieces, 50-56's. ... 24 24} Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib............. 1 9 - 
ar iiiceveshics saan 450 45 0 Og : 3 : 3 
Seeman Teer << s9aes $1 0 81 0 ds estat oe Vireb dhs wees - . Shoulders, Insole to Welting .... : ; : : 

EGGS (per 120)—English ....... . wo 49 48's average carded «02... 02... 31 31 Tosa fe Bo: 32 

LARD (per cwt.)—Imported ...... 64 0 64 0 Ove PHNGANOR, «...>+ Pad oars 293 293 : ‘ i 10 I 10 

POTATOES tebe Outi hile oat aie MINERALS oe a Dressing Hides ..........0000% 2 4 2 4 
Ry konengatdbwiesswesesh 7 0 7 0 , 6 16 . 10 PETROLEUM PRO 

SF ; 46 10 4 DUCTS (per ga!.) 
wear (per ewt.)— Welsh, best Admiralty ......... 477 a 7 Motor Spirit, England & Wales .. 1 8 1 8 
€ ae — ; prpt shipm. Sheshnen; best ges, toh: Tone 42 5 42 5 (0) Kerosene, a Me fens 0 11} 0 114 
4 U.K./Cont...... «+--+: a aie we aS, 1.0.0. ore 43 5 43 5 os aporising Oil... .. es 0 
ee Lanne IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— (b) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
aa fo ee S++ M30. MS FT nus oe we bei, Seoeed ood een 
ee ee ‘ Bars, Middlesbrough ........... 0 0 uel oil, in bulk, England and 
COURIER 6. 5 a5 3 oo sic noe 30 11 30 11 ; Steel, rails. Sheer. TN ea ro 6 Foes Wales— . 
West India Crystalllised......... { 47 6 47 6 Tinplates (home i.c. 14 x 20)... 29 9 29 9 Furnace .........-0sceeees 0 0 9 

TOBACCO 50 10 50 10 NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton) IES bas CSS rire ccgances 0 10} 0 10, 
om Br pee ee Copper (c)—Electrolytic 62/0 / ROSIN aye = 2/0/e 
pdian stemased end tnstennmed opper POROIF UNS 2 66 5565 /0/0 _ 62/0/0 (per ton)—American...... 45/0/0 45/0/0 

3 2 3 3 Tin—Standard cash............ 300/0/0(f)300/0/0(f) | pyspeR » v (9) 
Rhodesian, stemmed and = un- 1 8 1 8 Lead (d)-——Soft, foreign, cash . . . 30/0/0 30/0/0 > oe >.) 
ae. coceue.. <ccens 3 6 3 6 Spelter (d)—G.O.B., spot ....... _ 31/5/0 _31/5/0 ot Segpee Speed host. ...-.-: 2s “ 
Aluminium, ingots and bars..... 85/0/0 85/0/0 SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange.. 205/0/0 205/0/0 
corr TEXTILES Nickel, home de! 190/0/0  190/0/0 | TALLOW 
ON (per Ib.)— d. a. , home delivery .......... 195/0/0 195/0/0 Lu (per ton)}—London Town 43/10/0 43/10/0 
Raw, ene Ditene ss Neher = 7" = Antimony, English, 99% ....--. ae —_ eras OILS (per ton net)— 
. niza, FGF. .....0-- 0-00 . . ae ‘ f /15/0 in he des dic redpiges Haldie 62/0/0 62/0/0 
Yarns, 36's Ring Beams ........ 25-24 25-24 ae Spe +++: per unity 5/0/0 —5/0/0 Rape, crude............ 0.0000 85/0/0 88/0/0 
» os s _ a ane. e er 24 = = 31 Platinum, refined ........ per oz. 9/0/0 9/0/0 Cotton-seed, crude ............. 52/2/6 52/2/6 
” ’s Twist (Egyptian)... . 36 - -50 ete 30/10/0 30/10/0 Coconut, crude ...........cseee 49/0/0 49/0/0 
Cloth, per 100 yarde— : : Quicksilver ........... per tem ‘5/0 31/5/0 Palm o-oo fae 42/5/0 42/5/C 
i inter, 4 s. d. s. d. eZ s. d. es, Linseed, Indian, ex-mill 1/2/6 11/2/€ 
36's & 42's ......... ne 43 10 43 10 GOLD (per fine ounce).......-.-- 172 3 172 3 Oil Seeds, Linseed— , , 
— ae in. -% a —— (per fine ounce) — PN os es 6 <0 ee) ee 35/15/0 35/15/0 
2x , 24’s ee | MOM 5 a 8s ln Pusher Saree eae . ta NS hin a. caste ass 34/0/0 34/0/0 
* Nominal. (a) + 7s. per ton net paper bags, jute sacks charged Is. 9d., credited ls. 6d. on return. (6) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 
(c) Price is at buyer’s premises. (d) Including import duty and delivery charges. (e) Average for weeks ended Oct. 6, 1945, and Oct. 20, 1945. 
(f) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivered works. 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
Oct. 10, Oct. 24, Oct. 10 Oct. 24, Oct. 10 =. Oct. 3 
Giese inst 3945 as ‘a 1945 1945 1945 1945" 
shel)— t — vents 
Wheat =f | shel) : ents ents ISCELLANEOUS (per tb.) Cent Cents MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) —com. Sait Sana 
NG: TRG 545+ +reee TEE -2EG 1765 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra ........0065 8-81 8-81 
Maize Chicege, Bes. Teen ¢. 1189 118} ae ae pega * 98 Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet. ..... t ; 
ats, Chi , “¥ Rio, N. 7.1.62. serene cece 
Ree Ca eee 67 “ Santos, NO. 4.2.2... .. ees 163 168 Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cents., 96 
MMs 5 tu 60 Kae ORO 154j-155 1584-159 : "ies 
Barley, Winnipeg ........-.+++- ; ; Cotton, a " mid., spot... 23 -70 24 -09 - SPOt 0... e sees ee eee eee 3°74 3-74} 

METALS (nc x . m. mid., Nov.......... 23 -26 23 53 5 
om te oie: See Cotton Oil, N.Y., Dec.........+ 14:10 14-10 Pe ee Me 9 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot......... 52-00 52-00 Lard, Chicago ......-+-+-++++-s ; Ds ee ere >. s SS aS mi : 
gal, NY, ER 6-50 6-50 Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per Moody’s Index of staple com- 
pelter, East St. Louis, spot .... 8-25 8-25 barrel .......--- pence reese: 1l7 117 modities, Dec. 31, 1931190. 260-8 261-5 


¢ Trading suspended. t Nominal. 
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4.170 | 
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41.144 
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39.722 | 
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46.5390 
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300,433 
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24.270 || 
49.702 
32,051 

9,258 

169,651 | 


98,248 
672,581 
154,414 |! 

Dr. 43.8396 |) 

11,903 | 

16,878 | 

26,267 

86, 396 || 
236,832 

36,431 
303,334 
374,869 

80,228 

25,596 

7,749,412 

110,813 
196,182 

95,138 | 
190, 156 

21,218 

3,093 | 

48,291 

12,318 | 





88,215 
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36979 | 
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2 
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7,500 | 
3.375 


111,563 
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18,900 
11,200 
4,785 
14,175 


6,000 
84,000 
13, en 
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1,625 | 
6,778 


15,000 i 
5,250 


89,375 | 
3514 


4,346,780 | 
7,143 
42,000 | 
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COMPANY RESULTS (October 10, 1945, to October 24, 1945) 
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Appropriation 
Ord Rate To Free in 
Div. | Reserves | Carry 
| Forward 
f | % é 
53,648 | 6 50,000 a 895 
272,649 | 15t -- | 76,902 
11.708 | 6 18,000 |+ 137 
12,500 | 10 7,000 |— 467 
70.297 | 84 20,000 |+ 5750 
12,760 5 ‘ + 4,467 | 
13,264 5 . ~ 4,947 
10,558 34 , 495 
bg - % 3.441 2 i 
41.000 200 | és + 2,774 
87.500 | 15 + 8,644 
on 2,619 
24,375 | Th + 9,695 
ts ta Lk mak + 1371) 
| ‘ + 2,083 
750 ' 6 | Tr 29 
12,500 5 10,000 |+ 10,348 
56,566 | 124 55,000 3.624 | 
ae ~ 130 
ae i” 80 
me . 43 
— 1,008 
_ 993 
+ 11,79] 
oe 447 
_ 510 
- 486 
+ 327 | 
i= 252 
166,666 | 334 50,000 + 10,062 | 
30,000 5 ‘s + 21,649 | 
seb wah ; + 1,509 
19,480 10 9,429 1,807 
10,000 10 ; 3,917 | 
30,000 | 15 ; 2,489 
42,000 1t + 1,321 | 
19.820, 11 | +- 307 |) 
31.350 7h |+ 7,085 
16,481 | 12 Po 311 
5,880 4t 7,500 1,721 | 
11,5407 sis + 495 
1,500 8 + 2,627 
a od \— 20,681 
2,560 2 i+ 3,051 
7,150 | 3 ee 
12,000, 5 2,447 |— 144 
SS oat 2,800 + 50 
‘2743 103 250 (+ 398 
18,900 | 12 50,000 — 37,050 
34,375 | 334 35,000 + 1,397 
300,000 10% aa + 357 
62,500 25 30,000 + 23,262 
ol a — 20,159 
€375 15 + 1,532 
7,125 15 and _ 811 
8,541 | 25 5.000 + 615 
49.779! 5 | 19911 — 2,168 
87,500 174 75,000 + 7,317 
7,500 5 ae ee 727 | 
162,000 6 fc + 6,180 
112,500 | 74 45,995 + 10,076 
26,130) 15 |... + 6,720 
aed), 41". ... + 573 
680,518 | 5 750,000 |+- 152,604 | 
5,197 | 25 ns + 1,830 | 
100,000 20+ | 10,000 + 41 
PF oes ss — 11,045 
24,000 | 12} 15,000 — 582 
55 }°18 '}° ... + 1,544 
ose) Pe + 1,155 
23,769; 15 | + 2,675 || 
1,298} 25 = 112 | 
pees 5 <a 1,270 
25,000 | 28 30,000 + 4,597 
3654) 4 | 1,255 | 
16,000 | 20 | 10,000 1,441 | 
11,250 6 ss + 5,197 | 
17,500 | 7 + 4,226 | 
154,000 | 125 + 14is |) 
11,791 25 + 9,348 | 
31,570 | 12 10, nate i+ 127 | 
1,875 | 7 4,000 |— 6 
1,135 | + 1,194 
= 
3,102 | | 1338 | 39 
90.846 16,572 |+ 7,956 


Net 
Year Tota! | Deprecia- | Profit 
Company S Profit tion. etc. after Deb. 
_ Interest 
i | 
| é f ‘ 
Breweries, &c. 
Barclay, Perkins & Co. ............... Mar. 31 799,763 | 140,553 
South African Breweries. ............. | | Mar. 31 1,449,587 386.530 
Canals, Docks, &c. | | 
Mountstuart Dry Docks ............-. | Mar. 31) 71,159 ies | 55,617 
Prince of Wales Dry Dock...........- April 30 | 37,586 | 10,000 © 19,033 | 
Coal, iron and Steel 
Cannock Associated Collieries ....... «+ | June 30 122,291 | wD 119,471 
Financiai, Land, &c. } 
African Lakes Corporation . . + Jan. SB} 95, 166 72 i 17,227 
Argentine Land & Investment ........ June 30 68,942 469 18,211 
City of London Brewery & Investment. | June 30 ' 234,549 Siew 116,511 
Court Estates Lingited . o.:......5.-.00 Mar. 31 44,198 1,985 9441 
Estates Control Limited...........- Mar. 31 92,479 a 77.496 
Harrisons & Crosheld ............-2+. June 30 298,944 233,944 
Rio de Janeiro Land, Mortgage, ere Dec, 31. 92 bo Dr. 2.619 
Trafford Park Estates...............- June 30 =: 103,186 10,931 34.070 
United City Property Trust... see = D- 91,986 one 15 293 
Whitehall Court Limited ............ «| June 30, = 53,083 2,083 
| 
Hotels, Restaurants, &c. 1 
United Caterers Limited. ........06 eo | June 3 | 7091 3,029 
Motor, Aviation, &c. 
Boulton Paul Aircraft ..........-.cce0- July 31 109.205 52,848 
Renold & Coventry Chaim Co........- . | July 1 218,930 116.350 
Rubber 
Aberfoyle Plantations ...........+00+ | Mar. 31 808 | Dr = 130 
Chungioon Rubber Estates ..........- | Mar. 31 477 | Dr NO) | 
Jabi Rubber Plantations ...........-- | Mar. 31 748 43 
Kuala Kubu Rubber...............-- June 3 168 Dr. 1008 
Merchiston Rubber ..........-.-0+0++ | Mar. 31 1,177 Dr. 993 
Merlimau Pegoh limited ............. | Mar. 31 28,963 11,701 
Morib Plantations ...........-++ssc00e June 30 212 Dr. 447 
Pahang Para Rubber ...........---+- April 30 9 Dr. 510 
SERN es oe Sy we aba eRe | Mar. 31 235 Dr. 486 
seaport (Selangor) Rubber ........... | June 30 1.070 327 
longhurst Rubber Estates. | Mar. 31 303 | Dr 259 
Shops and Stores i | 
Debenhams Limited ............+200- July 31 | 863,774 | 605.728 
Harvey Nichols & Co........22.++00+- July 31 157,502 | mS 81.649 
Loyds Retailers Limited............+. June 30 | 2,400 | 290 1,509 
Sireineis TIES 5 000s ccrepconne une 30 | 70,410 | a 32.411 
Simpson (S.) Limited ............++-- uly 32) 130,164 | 26.417 
Stone (| & F.) Lighting & Radio ..... une 30 | 145,850 | 37.075 | 
Tea 
Anglo-Cey'on & General Estates....... | Mar. 31 / 136,529 | 43,321 
Dhastive Tent. ©. 5. 3-+-n=s00aecegehe | Dec. 31 | 123,719 | 23,015 
Thanzie Tea Association .............. | Dec. 31 39,935 | 38.435 
Ries WER ooh cos sennbowssucoue | Dec. 31 83.988 | 21,228 
Textiles 
Boase Spinning Co. . .. ....c0sseskiveee | Mar. 31 18,601 18,601 
Brettle (George) & Co. ........-+e0ees | Jan. 19 30,494 | 19.535 
Meiso Fabrics Limited ............00. | July 31 26,002 | 7,502 
Trusts i 
Atlas Electric & General Trust........ Mar. 31 | 308,365 152,244 
C.1.R.P. Investment Trust ........+. |; Aug. 31) 40,262 . sae 15,239 
Latin-American Investment Trust ..... | June 30 | 24,695 553 8,898 
London Electrical & General Trust..... June 30 | 55,599 * 32,603 
Second American Trust ..........e00. | Aug. 31 60,126 14,050 
Second Broadmount Trust.......... + | Sept.14 18,508 | 8,176 
Second Edinburgh Investment Trust... | Sept. 30 128,134 | 46,025 
Other Companies 
Allied Industrial Services ..........e0. | Jume 30, 238,917 76,772 
Ardath Tobacco Co. ........+eseeee oe une 30 404,357 | = 384,357 
pe ee ee ere une 30 311,260 | 21,756 129,512 
Dante GO isa che 05 esses eacewe ° une 30 | 18,9255 10,241 Dr. 20,159 
Disteatt (7 WL) OBaes once sccccscced uly 31 75,607 | 5,767 7,907 
Brown, Hopwood & Gilbert ........... une 30 20,297 7,939 
Chambers Wharf & Cold Stores........ une 29 16,397 10, 266 20,934 
Crosse & Blackwell ... . a 552,731 oe 67,522 
Doxford (William) & Sons —_ | 242,861 50.000 184,817 
Eastwoods Limited ar. 31 42,347 | ae 13,477 
Elder, Smith & Co. ...........s..00e | June 30 827,951 168,180 
Gaumont British Picture Corporation. . ar. 31 257,946 | = 257,946 
Greenwood & Batley............... ob | Mar. 31/ 145,583; 39,000 3,364 
Herrburger, Brooks Limited .......... — wi, 6,854 | ale 4,735 
Lever Brothers & Unilever ........... 31 6,682,216 5,929,902 
Metal Traders Limited ............... | Mar. 31 | 26,698 | abs 7,027 
gg. rR eee } july 31 s:130,269 12,635 117,184 
Morton (C. & E.) Limited ............ 1 . 31) =649,311 9,282 30.955 
Mowlem (John) & Co.........--.-00.: | Dec. 31! 84,093 cd 39,093 
Oxley Engineering Co. ............... june » | 19,120 14,669 
eB Lt ee ee 1 . 1) 1,925 | 1,155 
Parsons Marine Steam Turbine ........ | June 30 66,858 | 26,444 
aeRO 65 aiek scans Shs cs cindes | April 30 41,310 i 6,310 
Seer Gs ok sks oo c0kd obin eset | June 30 14,636 at | 4,863 
Serck Radiators Limited ............. Aug. 4 78,187 13,766 59,597 
RN. tl ch oes oaks eae chee July 31s: 20,990 a 4,909 
Titagine Lithia, «... 2.05.0 cevcscrsecee | Mar. 31 33,852 | elie 24,559 | 
Tommeel @ eee. «ss gasp scdese cde | June 30; 90,828 , 1,162 16,447 
Tuck (Raphael) & Sons ...... es ve | April30 | 147,063 ox 35,476 
United Dairies Limited............... | June 30 857.941 ke 262.915 
Ward & Goldstone Limited ........... ar. 31 130,104 9,786 23,939 
Wellman Smith Owen Engineering.... | Mar. 31 94,897 | " 41,697 
Wilson (George) Gas Meters ........ «. | Mar. 32 16,794 | as 7,244 
Wright, Bindley & Gell .............. June 30 19. 958 | 7,382 il, 407 
Totals (£000's) : No. of Cos.\ 
October 10, 1945, to October 24, 1945.... | 83 18,214 236 | 10,603 
January 1, 1945, to October 24, 1945.... | 1,722 370,116 25,387 | 151,358 
i 





© Two Years ‘to ont of April, 1941. 


(s} 18 Months. 


263,529 


35,984 | 
} 





(t) 18 Months to May 31, 1942. 





te 


Preceding Year 
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Total | Net Or: 

Profit Profit | ~ 

} } iy 

€ | f | ¥ 

| , 787,345 | 1416031 

| 1.432.601 | 339078) ys 
{ 
i | 

| 69,864 | 4,430) ¢ 

if 28.680 14.015 ; 0 
} } 

116,217 | 114,504] gy 

98, 100 17,507 | ¢ 

93,119 23,005 | «5 

223,527 111,041 m1 

35,149 4,153 Nil 

103,220 85,996 299 

258.932 208.932 | “4p 

41 Dr 2 316 Nil 

99,943 21,358 

84,729 10,188 | Niy 

44.612 Dr. 6.547 ' Nil 

| Nil 

15.288 5.850 kh 

80.745 23.080] 5 

} 207,098 | 105098] 4 

762 157 | Nil 

563 | 30 Nu 

866 226 | Nii 

155 | Dr. 9441 Ki 

i} 377 | Dr. LNNG | Ni 

26,551 | 8,354 | Nd 

326 Dr. 330 } Nil 

7,\Dr. 459 Nii 

165 Dr. 1920) ni 

953 Dr. 147 Nil 

i 591 Dr. 123| yi 
| 

} 780,231 | 567,074} 95 

121,338 62,805 | 5 

i 2,151 Dr. 1,408 | yi 

68,307 21,012] 4 

100,863 24.765 |) 1 

i 79,985 17,497; 6 

221,404 53,165} 1 

124,900 23.175) ih 

; 70160) 35,91) % 

96.041 17, ad lL 
a 

30,763 19.795 | 

21,764 | 7,014) g 

289,394 121,150] Na 

i} 38.155 14,128 lk 

| 19,599 1,387 | 3 

} 53,831; 31, 390 | 5 

57,433 | 12,399 | Ni! 

| 18,276 | 8.092 | if 

| 124,101; 43,950) b 
1} 
| 

229,272 66,827 3 

388,813 363,315 9% 

292,912 110,840 | 25 

i 20,150 Dr. > fc Nil 

82,777 15 

20.778 10, 3 | 15 

18,504 20,353 | 228 

606,870 66,565; 5 

939157 = -:175,323) 15 

37,874 13,129! 5 

842,779 185,595) 64 

192.334 192,334 6 

155,015 | 34,992 | 15 

2,867 | 2,309; 2 

| 6,593,239 | 5,840,644 5 

| 31,180 | 6,545! 

| 176.254  =—-:161,874 204 

26,280 9182 Nil 

| gg'oi7| = 42,017 124 

| 16954) oe 5 

360 | : Ww) Ni 

i $407,666} 26,523) 12 

32,790 16.290 2% 

|) 15,181 4,885, 7 

| 97,172 56,852 25 

23,609 4,782 4 

| 35,029, 24,848 20 

98,077 | 14,140, 6 

| 149594) 31,226 7 

} 1,000,342 | 260,928 124 

| "47,190 | 18,330, 20 

| 95,823 | 42,357 12! 

| 46,780! 6,730) 4% 

H 20,661 | 11,667, 

ij ! 

| 16,982 10,167 | + 

357,283 143,935 | 7 
} 1 





+ Free of Income Tax. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 



























































































; | Price Yield, 
on | Gross ||, Prices, Last two |) } Oct S | 23, 
; Wiae*| Geos rf i of Security 16, 
i iit e uF Price Pre Vielae viela® ‘Jan Ape Ont. 23) Died ce | tas | ats | sts 
(oO 23 Name of Security es ots | apes | Soe | —_ er T oo and \4 3 % 
iT o45 <= | iss | mts | pee ar |i % lpareck S whem Onn, | 518 | bo l6 0 0 
bee eee | Fae end a gee £ 8. i 8 ob a 49 ; 
Jd WW = oo * | 61/3 /14 } Colliery Ord. 14 6t 
- i oy sok Ieee emo mca ate ee 34/3 _ | tale $ | Brown (John) Ord. rape 26/14 | wy. |3 0 6 
bie 81) Conso @ fatter 1957 E 011)2 4 0} 3oy/- ont ai Laird Ord. |) 24/6 | 25/3 |6 6 8 
89 9h" Consols 4 0, er } 101 101 1 | 119 8/63 6 { ilies Ord. Stk. ac / * | 10 9 
% we ote Conversion 24%, 10833. E ie” | it 133 012 3 | 25/3 ae || be bear tion sh fi. 25/7) 2. | $18 6 
101g L 14 9 | 100/7 | 8 @| § @|'Dorman Long Ord. {1....._ 41/6 15 6 
el eae cle rei) | “ay Wy dan 9 1a Be ae | oe sete bs ‘al Al Be res 
ft ° } } j - } } - 
i | ily | Pecaee rateeege |b Msfea | spad 13 9) 2 T + ay. 19/3 | She bowel Dutra Or. St ee | Me 1238 ot 
6 100g || Fun 1960-90 | E = | /1 6 9/214 6 || 24/- | | 42he b Staveley 55/- 
lo UF 3} | Fundi ‘ "i Bg # | 1024 12°39) 546 | 41/3 ¢ ‘Stewarts and Li - | 9776 16 3 9 
nih Nak Bel OHS, c | wor | jot |p 3/2 8 2] sue | tere | ine) lake Senn ae: Oras gic i oh 83/43 3 
101} | 100% Bonds . | 102 Sond | 249 } 6 | 41/9 8 b @ Swan, Hu 4 Bald. Ord 6/8. 11/30 11/9 5 6 
8} 100 | War 1949-51.| L 10: | 42/27 2) §2/ 124¢| 12h¢ Thomas an 25/6 | 6 
102 War Bonds 101 101 1 13/63 | 10/3 ted Stee] Ord. Stk. £ hte 6 6 
il 1004 War Bonds 267 1952-84. | 100% ioaf 19 6 | 210 0 | At wat att He ‘Vickers On Ste = 20/-*. are 16/9) 19/ = 
> 100¢ || War 1954-56. || L /111 9/219 0 || 20 | ] enienaamni | 13/9 | 14/3 | | Ni 
a ie 100je | Savings Bas ae E | iot ioof iia Sie et 15/4} | 11/6 | | he "Sc Bradford Dyers Orc: Stk, £2 | 23 | m8 | 35 ; 
i 102% Bas. 3% | 100 11211) | 28/— | 23/2 | e i lanese Ord. 10/-..'' 3 
Ni || Savings De 100% | 3 0 7/\ 28/ 18 ¢ British Cela \ 51 : §2/6 |3 6 
Oy | 9 8 Bds. 3% 1965-75. } 1138 | 1 7 3 | 30/- || Nile & P. Ord. Stk. £1. . 51 / / 6 
00 avings 1l3% | 1215 6 37/14 | 3a ‘Coats, J. i 55/- | 314 
101 | 100 Bonds 4%....... it _ 1028 | 1 8 8) 2 | 54/6 | 48/1 56 Ord. Stk. £1...) s 3 
io 1123s, Victory > 59... 1025 | x4| 11|218 0 || 54/ b |Courtauilds /9 14 
ll Loan 3% 1955- i 103$xd/_1 12 11 | | 58/3 | 49/4 a lish S. Cotton Ord. £1. . 13 3 3 
Ni 102 Wer Loon M& ah toes’ || ae 13 i031 7) 58/3 | 3 | 2b) dba Englis Ord. £ ys 
0s) | War fan 202s o 196 | _¥ | ota! 91% ‘T= inredeemable, 39/6 | 33/ ¢|  § ¢ [Rise Cotton Spas. ¢ rH] 3 4/6 | 4/9 (3 3 0 
Ni 4 oh fons indicated: E=<earliest date; L = latest fats, a 6 mths. z/4 Bs el 6s \Hovie on oe -_ f ws 36/- 4 3 0 
Nut - To redemi oti 1, assumptions tax at 9s. in the £. t Assumed life, Etye.'S ws | 30/— Tt ¢ e Id Ord, rot 90/7 90/7} | 31 
. a | Price. | Yield, /  . ¢|Patoos & Be wins 
(fat yield). Net yie — | Oct. | Oct’ | 3i/iby 80/- eT Electrical ea ee jl se/- | 68/6 13 8 6 
12 ee Jan. 1 to Oct. 23 Name ot Security | ..% } tots 1945 | | §9/9 | 50/- || 10 ‘| 10 “it ins, & Callenders Ord {i 1) /3 7 | re 
| eee — “High | Low > ret sl § Ss. d. | 47/6 i heal 8 6 |C eh ae Stk. 55/3 55/9 | 3 16 
3 “Hidh [Low “High | Low Dom. & Col Goves, oe Bae ga c| cf $ |Keederal Electric Oot, Sit: i 9/3 | %/6 | 512 5 
| = | ae || ioe 2 103} Australia she yi 18 10s | 103 |3 6 5100/6 | 856 1 ar" lconsty of loegn eae hh | 40/6 | i/5 | $88 
Nil 105} 994 H } a |New 2 egy? _. 114 | 113 3 - " 45/9 35/6 i 5b 3 $ dsons Ord. Stk. é: “1 22/14 | 22/6 | 480 
- “= | Nigeria 4% 1963..... 9.:| 106 | 106 2 i | 25 25/- || a) a |\Gas Light & Coke Stk, £1...| Yee | 32/6 146 0 
Nil 4 112 115 | th Africa 34% 8 /- i b| as ef 1. *F 32/6 | 
Na is | 105 | 1063 | 108 » Corporation Stoc ‘dor 1339 6) srst| aye | abel Sccttah Power Oss sate! sve | 3° Tr 
Na } ham 23% 1985-57. | 101 | 219 6 | 3 6 | b| 3 @ |Scottish Po Aircraft | 9 
Nii 1 998 | Birming icscsens y 22 | (218 7) 4/9 | 33/6 |, Motor and Air 38/- | 37/- | 214 
200) | 88 ony 100 lise a ae 101 10lxd | 2 | in ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 5/-.... 15 5 3 
Nil | 101 ° 66 ....../| '3 110) | 20 c¢ | Austin | 28/3 28/6 
ll | 1993 || %o 1963- 97 | 3 | 29/9 | 10 «| Stk. {1......../i e142 
Ni 102° | 99 eo, sacl wy | | 218 9) 40/- 1} ¢ ||B.S.A. Ord. =|} 13/103) 147103! 6 
a a LOO. 3% oes | 1003 | 100} | 2 | 28/10} 25/104) The | Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 10/ | 36/3 1510 9 
Nit | 93 97 94 | 3%, 1954-64. . | 3 0 Oj 28/ 6b! 4a | 37/3 | 36/3 | 
94g \ | Liverpool 105 «| #105 lland Ord. aM. ‘I 6 |219 6 
Nil 1014 | 100 % 1957-62... 15/6 | 10 ¢ jDe Havi 40/6 | 
Nil | 106 ments | 17 2) 43/ | "6 c|\Ford Mo E 17/1 | 17/- | 
106% | 104 | | Foreign Govern gs 4 | 3 - | 36/6 6 ¢ ker Siddeley 5/-. | e176 |3 8 6 
Ni | | ine 34% Bds. 1972... i 7 38 3 44 1 b|. 18 ¢ iiten er os £1.....|| 87/6 | 87/ D 
i 91. ‘Argentine 34% 934-59. 7 9} 20/- 16/3 | | ; ‘Lucas (Joseph) *s 6 | 45/- | 118 6+ 
a | ot |) 0 ert |Brazil 49) 1889 4. Ine, 145; ca | 63) | 418 6 - | 378 t rH ft b ||Morris Motors § ges 108/- | 03/9 | 317 0 
5 39} i" Brazil 5°% 1914 A. Int. sh *| 28 | 27h 4 1 10 2 j101/3 1 @ 6e ¢ || Shipp’ 7 31649 
PG ah See Bog ce a tt Bee Ros | oe | 
Ni " 20} 29 21 ‘Chile 6% 1 t913 Ege i * ? “ns 21/4 || al 6 $e ere oa fill 36/- | 36/- | 5 A . 
: | 4 | 2 Se External 3%...| 9 A EA 3 a as — hy Ord. Stk. ay aaah ae lf ek 
M w | 5 | ogress Ex 74% A. 24% | 544 | Wh |S 6 0) 4/6 | 23/9 | 6 ef} ey P80, Det Sik £1 wees ees) ee t- S/- ; 18 0 
6 fc) a) rn.) 51 anish 4%, Seald” Bonds. . a | 7 |410 211 || 27/3 40/10) 6 6 i ca Stk: fi 25/- | 24/6 | 7aa 
w | 50 || te | 13" (Ueuwuay Sher Assented , e | Prion | Yield || Qeg | a276 4] 6 6 he on Castle Or Ord. Stk. £1..! 24/6 | 24/6 
. _% | 7 77% | Price | Oct | Oct. | 25/3 | 92/3 5 6 . ea and Rubber | 22/3 23/9 | Ni 
" ~~ Prices, Last two aie ; See. s | ss I | Nac Aeabes -Duteh of Java £1....)) 43/6 | 44/- | 411 0 
1 lists) Dividends Name oF Secunty 1945 | 1943 | 1945 | 96/193! 19/9 tbe Re | (Assam) Tea {1.. 4 Ye | 3/- | Nil 
2 Im | i He ~  |£ & d. || 46/9 | 39/6 ate ue asian Rbr. 2/- 26/9 27/6 | Nil 
High | Low” (a) (0) (_ . “lamtotage tna | on | 4 Nil 3/6 suit al a ¢ bates Trust I) 449 | aaa | Ni 
> — ; ° j ta 5% Stk. j 1 Nil | 29/- Nil c ¢ || Unit ua Betnn $ oececel ‘ 
| 5 ie | WB lamtotages a 5% © ij @ | m 9 | 3/3 | Ni 3x4) 1/3. | 3. 
4 4 ; 35 u t. St Wileccee § 9] 48/ l 111/3x | 
7h 4 1 op + neg Pauls Ont ay tees $ $30 6 3 : J 100/- 5 aj 18 6b) ‘seve 3 83/1} : } ° 
(Bb ge st | 3a] a echt retacton Si) 8 [ous [Ear WUE eg] He s\Seremeorde ay ae | ae is & 
| 47 236 @ Cons. Pref. Stk. ../ 7 0 4/| 93/1 4 | Pinided Linscholds pint /10}) 
i A | 105 | ab Seer ; 4%. Ast Pret. Stk. | fo a1 9 0 2) 90/7 4/43 jz? % a Tri pea one oe 1 20/6 |417 6 
; 3 | a 3s |LMS, 4% Pret 1903Stk.. || HE ee dR ad l'Assoc. Brit. Picture 5/-.. 56/6 | 310 6 
: . BS 2S 2 ail MS. 1% a os . : 2 3 |, 24/6 | 19/4} weet 4 ae asec & Cemen Ont | 76/3 | ; 3 2 
Lon i} R € Ord. £1 ..... | 57/6 | 
"i i a | are! 2 ¢ |Southern 5% Pret Ord, Stic) 72 [Gar a lay: | to | % 4 2} [Barter ote) Ord || 38/9 | 39/- (412 0 
: m | 6s | Ob ial ae Ye | a5 1g 2 $| B8/, | 44/8 | 30g) Sah | Boo Aluminitn Stig £2, i) 126/S | 126/3 | 4 9 
2 ' ah = | | 
wy. | 126 || 10» The Aleranders £2, sia 8.0201) bm 397 in 3, 13/304 1/20, reg re aces pera, Or, tk £1 th | ot iF Tu 
, “ i Bank . r | 13/9 ble & Zz ooeell 145/- 141/3 
0 ot | 5H | 3h > | Bank of England Stock ... 5 |2 8 On| 90 1 @cecl 46 Ord. 1 .......|| 145/ i, i} 311 9 
gt 398 | 355 6a z olmene at Montreal $10. 33° 23) 40 sh 10, m.} | TER) 1254 | —_— (Thomas) Ord. £1 54/- (219 3 
mS Pete a ee bo] a ae | Fs] cpaereaaeees oo Teale | 
- | Bank of New , cH 13/6 | 44/6 || é Mus. Ind. St 21/3 | 
5 1/8 | 32/ ors @ | Barclays Bank * B + | 2 0 0} 54/6 8 ¢| 8 ¢ Elec. 10/~ 139 9 
| ‘a’ 65/- | 65/ i} 37/3 | 29/6 | |Gaumont British Ord. 43/- | 
5 82/74 | 12/- |} 7 8 la aeaaes (D.C. & O.) ‘A’ £1 ly 114g |2 2 0 |18/- || 6 @ 7 5 e Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/-| 97/6 |3 1 3 
a 66/6 | 59/6 bo) 3 € I errered of India £§......! < 93/- | 318 6 || 22/6 | FS 1244; 17} 6 | Gestetner Cros. Def, £1. . «|; Loe s 
5 at | gibt 3] dba District" A" £5, Clipd «- iB 4201 0 0 8/8 | 87/6 | abel oe ae ceionat Ones 47. 4/6 1319 9 
; 1h rh Nile} Nilc), za 1 paid...... it w/6 311 | 9/33 | a i : b | 3 | Imperial Chena! Ora i i 8 o3 . 
# | 6b} 64 Marin Seeaeene ae 6 || 40/9 | 34/9 | ‘Imperial Tobacco tee 
5 if | 84/6 | .T ss Nat. Dis >}, ruly paid ago ams «1332 | ga8 | salol bel 8 el as Leese! yo \218 0 
5 rie | grid yb| Tye | Nat Prov. £5, ae eee te : 61/6 | 3/9 | 33 2] 3 Sinereca sremorsn gps -- 77 %/- | 315 9 
5 ! / 0, it a) eeee 
24 03 | 463 . S Stan of. At stk ssl) 62/6 | 1/8 | 3 8 of! W/- B16" | Sa) 1 b Murex ft Ord. Stk ool 40% | 3.1 6 
17 5a 96 ‘inion Discount Stk. .... 62/ 8 6 96/10}! 87/ 1} | 41246 Murex {1 + | 9 
i sf | end | os 5a £4, (1 paid Ey caked binded On t+ 78 a 4 “Odeon ~~ 3/6 | 
1 fy Se | Sls @ | Westnastr £4, me a 139 6) 46/3 | ye | a0 a Punchin jehuson Og b 20/- i we ich 3 
5 boone 0 | 42/3 | 34/6 | Tate an =... 37/6 | 38/1} | 
‘ Balg|«. ct Atmel tb cf He Pgs jae | ae ip ¢ Rep say Cg g/ ws [$2 3 
14 | 133 || 6/- i . Gapet 30 0} . 8 b| 10 sll 6 |318 6 
2 i al 132/ eee te “Hl 3 
Ea : Ba) a cee | eg |S SS | loakt| So bsen boom | Us |e LEE 
- bs a emey | 7 Def ereeeel! oF 
: at | 234 || 10/0 Hike Pearl {1 tu ae acc] ep | a7 | 340 6! we seve . 24S s Waneets Gas lneind i 18/ 
; ny | ae | "Gaa| ‘et Phoenix Wel ent..--- 2 It 1338 6433 | ene | 38 $| 10 — We LL 
) i it] ae “4 tial £ seerveeeee ll i| {i ids Prd. mot 3 
BB GE) SF ett ste pre ic] BL] By [hes] 88 [aie | teammate) Biay| Ws 2 
1 Ny | | 3 3/30 3/8 Royal ful , fully oeee* vars {20m ot 81/10) 124 ihe 30 8 De Beers (Def.) £2 on ; 33 : = Z 
) 1 41 b 5 a '\Bass Ratcl Ord. St Ste £1. | 11/3 116/3 | 3 8 ; 35/- 30/33 || Sha 10a | Rhokana Kemps ‘ae i 11/3 Nil 
1 wy oes | ME Lie’ Sicomeen th) Ged. Senta eis | ae. (43.8 oP oat eect ¢ | Roan Antelope Cpr. fa: rho rite: 
4) eo Stk. 08/6 12 6 || 11/9 | 10/14 | iS Sub Nigel casos | ng] ong ; 
if 154/6 135/6 | 1 a Is Ind Coope &c. Ord. i *{j 10/6 104/- 4 45 b ay p. 12/6 fy. pd. ..... 184 | Nil 
ot 09/6 | 97/6 || 15hb) 7 a, tlers Ord. £1. 2 4 9 6 i b 2/ (Sa) Union € re oe | hori 
ye (SYS | Sb] 8 a b| Mitchel ¢ Bu Stk. {1.....|| 1 Ma, | as | $32 of nig we | ae] pW, Witwatersrand 90/77 ii) Allowing. tes enchanae 
| Us/- | 45 a ae ‘Taylor Walker Ord. Stk. a 98/- = 91419] 18 i Sale Tp) eld 10% basis. 
we | 38/~ | S86 iat Watney Combe Det. Stk. { ; aid at. 2S 
8/6 | 87/- {| 6a Lisi ee I div (c) Last two year 
P terim div {b) Final di 


F + tax 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - = #£&3,000,000 | 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 


AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches and Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides exceptional 
facilities for financing every description of trade with the East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 

28, CHARLES 11 STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 

New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in. Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo. 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - 
RESERVE FUND - - - - 


London Office: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 





WITH VALUABLE LIFE COVER 
through the 


GRESHAM LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 
Head Office: 188-190 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 

Enquire, stating age, for particulars 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, |! 
£15,000,000 
€88,000,000 
£164,000,000 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS . 
ASSETS EXCEED - 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED . - 
(1944 Accounts 











ONDON and Southern Counties firm of Quantity Surveyors, seeking 

continuous flow of additional Building and Civil Engineering work, 

i.e., Housing, Drainage, Roads, Sewage, etc., schemes, and Schools, 

Clinics, Hospitals, itutions, Chur tories, Flats, etc., desires 

to contact persons able to keep them advised of new yrgsects in_ their 

locality. All» replies tregted. as. confidential.—Box » c/o Pools, 
Aldwych House, ndon, W.C, 2, 


OUNG MAN, 31, refugee, disch. H.M. Forces, Int.B.Sc.Econ., at 

preseat on research and rnalistic work for various Government 
Departments, 10 years’ and export, commercial intelligence 
work, statistics, fully conversant with mechanical es and modern 
office o on methods, also educational and al work, desirous to 
return London to complete studies Evening L.S.E., 
sible appointment in administration or research; special interest in 
market and consumer —Box 129, The Economist, Brettenham 
House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 


ULL-TIME lecturer, man or woman, in Commercial subjects to take 


up duties as soon as possible. icants should be able to. offer 
thee: Accountancy or Commerce as ir principal subject. Graduate 


D 
of good essional t in Accountancy preferred. 
Selate: . Duration (Provincial) Seale.— r phos aa he of 
a on request from the Registrar, M.V.T.C., Bristol, 1. Closing 
date of applications 19th November. ‘ 
Printed in Great Britain St. CLEMENTS Press, LTD. 
at ent oe House, then Place, Strand, London, W.C2. 








 GWEDISH Export-Import Agency with profound knowledge of the 


St. 5 W.C.2. 
S. bee ee Farley, 111 Broadway, 
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AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3ist March, 1945 
£74,425,S76 






\ NEW, ZEALAND 


Represented at over 200 points 
in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 
Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales; 
Suva, Fiji; Apia. Samoa. 
Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


LONDON omer. rca 
ia St. 
os H.R.H.Chalmers, General Manager. 


John Forbes. Manager. 








DEN NORSKE CREDITBANK 


Establisheo 1857 





maa CALS an) oO S L Oo 
Reserves 
a sani NORWAY 





Branches: Arendal, Larvik, Lillesand, Mandal, Porsgrunn, Risor, 
Solor (Flisa), Tonsberg. 
Every Description of Banking Business transacted 
Correspondence Invited 


Telegraphic Address—‘' Creditbank " Telephone : ‘* 21820 Oslo” 


























UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


Applications are invited for the CHAIR OF ECONOMICS. Salary £1.20 
per annum. Allowance for travelling expenses. Appointment to con- 
mence March, 1946. Further particulars may be obtained from The 
Secretary, Universities Bureau of the British Empire, c/o University 
College, Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Closing date for receipt of 
applications (in Sydney) 30th November, 1945. 





UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


Applications are invited for a SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN 
E OMICS. Salary £500 to £750 Annum, commencing sal being 
fixed according to qualifications experience of the successful candi- 
date. Allowance for travelling expenses. Further particulars may be 
obtained from The Secretary, Universities of the British Empire, 
c/o University College, Gower Street, Lon 5 W.C. 1. Closing date for 
receipt of applications (in Sydney) November, 1946. 





WV BErAgke DIVISION of Relief Organisat im ITALY require 
i DISTRICT WELFARE OFFICERS ‘Ref. . F.C,27) to arrange, 
in consultation with Italian officials or agencies, control of food and 
clothing distribution together with re-activetion and development of 
child care services and facilities. Specialist experience of Public Assi* 
tance administration and child care essential. Deares in social science 
or coghate subject desirable. wake under 50. ary £1,150 p.a. plus 
free board and lodging. Also D WELFARE OFFICERS (Ref. No. 
F.C.26) to assist, in association with Italian officials, in administration 
of Provincial Committees handling food and clothing distribution and 
child welfare services, Post graduate course in social science, combined 
with broad scale administrative experience in welfare or commu 
organisation work. Age under 50. Salary £1,000 p.a. plus free board 
lodging.—Applications. in writing, stating date of birth, full details of 
qualifications ani experience (including list in chronological order 
posts held) and quoting appropriate Reference Number should be recei 
by the Minis of Labour and National Servi 


Angeintsnonts Office, 
1-6, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1, not later 


vember 10, 16. 





4 —- —— centres to —- on nereee oe En Se 

-Impo ms for the of making an Vv 
Ralerpuce: Skendinaviska en AB, Stockholm Apply to: Furopean 
Trading, Sturegatan 19, Stockholm, Sweden. 





ADVERTISER is visiting Switzerland in January, 1946, and vin’ 
om any rson or company w ma uire ne 

representation thore Box 130, The Seems” Bretienham House, 
Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 





AERLICATIONS are invited | for the post of Bursar of Leighton Park 
School. rience of es work ané accoun : 
£450-£650, adjustable if resideus,” Duties to commence January 


Applications with testimonials sho the Chairman of the 

of Governors, eeighton Park Schook Reading. as soon as possible. 

HE Britisa Council uires accommodation, to include breakfast, 
other meals if Spastic ‘ visitors 

overseas. Districts required: Ww 8.W. EBS ea 7 Deals 

terms to Visitors’ Department, $ ew wh 

by THe APER, L1D., 
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